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A Prayer* 
By Roark BrapForp 


XCUSE me kindly, King Jesus, for settin’ in dis cheer 
kK ’stid er gittin? on my knees when I’m tawkin’ to You. 

But my back hurts and my knees is plum weary; I been 
washin’ all day, tryin’ to make a piece er change to pay de lawyer 
gem’man. 

Jee-hoovah, dat lawyer man is a mighty kind gem’man. So 
please pleasure him good when Gabriel toots his trumpet. He de 
onliest man, white or black, which had a happy word for me 
when de Law got my little Henry dat time he kilt Brown 
Chawlie. So pleasure him heavy, Lawd; he was pyore good to 
my Henry. 

And Henry? Well, Lawd, You know, Henry, he was kind er 
reckless. And traveled wid de wrong kind, too, drinkin’ and 
totin’ a pistol. Gamblin’ wid spot cyards and dice, and pleasurin’ 
hisse’f wid a strumpet. But Great-I-Am, I ain’t hyar to low- 
rate my flesh and blood. Dat boy is good in he heart; he jest 
got wild and reckless. 

Some say hit was de woman’s fault, but I ain’t blamin’ Della. 
She wa’n’t nothin’ but a alley bat, and I don’t see how he loved 
her. 

Well, when Della up and quit and tuck up wid Brown Chawlie, 
hit pyore busted Henry’s heart, so dat chile tuck his pistol and 
laid Brown Chawlie cold in death, full six feet on de marble! 
And dat’s whar Mister Law comed in, and so I hired de lawyer. 

Well, I swear, Lawd! Hyar I set, a-tawk-tawkin’ and a-jawin’! 
Tellin? You what You knowed all de time! And bofe er us is 
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busy! I ought to be in de house a-gruntin’ and a-ironin’, and 
cookin’ stuff to take to jail for my boy’s farewell breakfus’! 

But what I meant to ax You, Lawd—not tellin? You Yo’ 
business—jest cast Yo’ eyes down twarge de jail at sun-up in de 
mawnin’. And when dey leads my Henry out and stands him on 
de gallows wid dat black bonnet on he haid and de rope around 
his goozle—look down, Lawd. Look down and watch. And 
when dey trips dat trigger and snatch de floor f’m under his feet, 
den You reach down and grab him! 

Don’t let him hit de bottom, God. Jest snatch him to Yo’ 
busom and keep him to my time is out, and I kin come and watch 
him. 

















‘Sinful’ Songs of the 
Southern Negro 
Experiences Collecting Secular Folk-Music 


By Avan Lomax 


I. The Plantation, the Lumber Camp, the Barrel-House 


with my father* collecting the secular songs of the Ne- 
groes, work songs, “barrel-house” ditties, bad-man bal- 
lads, corn songs. Our singers classed all these songs, to distinguish 
them from recorded music and from written-out songs in general, 
as “made-up” songs. So it was that when we visited the Smithers 
Plantation in the Trinity River bottoms near Huntsville, Texas, 
and tried to explain our project to the plantation manager, we 
described the songs we wanted as “made-up.” This genial person 
called in one of his renters, a stalwart fellow who went by the 
name of ‘One-Eye Charley.’ While One-Eye stood just inside 
the door, his body taut as if he were ready to run and could scarce- 
ly control himself, sweating in the extremity of his fear and em- 
barrassment, the manager said: 
“One-Eye, these gentlemen want to hear some real, old-time 
nigger singin’, not hymns, but some of the songs that you’ve sort 
of made up out in the field, choppin’ cotton or plowin’ with the 


[owt past summer I spent traveling through the South 


mules.” 

By this time One-Eye had strained his head up and away from 
us until it was impossible to catch his eye. Through his patched 
and tattered shirt, one could see the sweat bursting out and stream- 
ing down his hairy chest. 

“T ain’t no kind of a songster myself, boss. ?Cose I do hum 
dese here sancrified hymns sometimes, but I’se a member of de 
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chu’ch an’ I done clean forgot all de wor’ly songs I ever knowed. 
Now over on de Blanton plantation, *bout fo’ mile down de road, 
dey used to be an ole feller, name o’ Patterin’, what could sho’ly 
pick a geetar an’ sing dem made-up, ‘sinful’ songs you talkin’ 
*bout. He de man you ought to see. ’Cose, he might be daid; I 
ain’t been over dere for a year or two.” 

He turned and started out into the sun again. 

“Wait a minute, you lyin’ black rascal, you. You can sing an’ 
you know it. These gentlemen have got a machine to make a 
record of your voice, if you can sing them one of your made-up 
songs.” 

“A recort like what you buy in de sto’ in Huntsville?” 


That evening, when darkness had come up out of the bottom 
and settled over the whole plantation, we lighted a little kerosene 
lamp inside the school-house and found that the room was full of 
Negroes—old men, peering at us out of dim eyes; young men, 
hats cocked at a rakish angle, red bandanas high about their 
throats, sitting off away from the women; women with babies; 
big-eyed children; young women, with their backs to the men, 
giggling. With the embarrassment that is usual to a ballad-hunter 
when he breaks the ice, I got up and asked if there was anyone 
present who could sing “Stagolee,” the famous ballad of the 
Memphis bad man. 

“Blue, Blue, sen’ him Blue. Blue kin sing ’bout Stagolee. Blue 
knows mo’ bout Stagolee dan ole Stag do hissef. Gwan up dere, 
Blue, white man ain’ gwine hurt you. What you scai’d of? Dat 
horn too little fuh yuh to fall in it, too little fuh yuh to sing at 
wid yo’ big mouf.” So ran the murmurs of the crowd as they 
pushed forward out of the darkness in the rear of the room the 
Negro Blue. He deserved his nickname, for he was blue-black. 

“Can you sing ‘Stagolee’?” 

“Yassah, I knows ole Stagolee, an’ I’ll sing it fuh yuh, ef you 
*low me to sing ’nuther song fust.” 

“Ts it a made-up song?” This from the plantation manager, 
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who sat close by in the lamp-light. As he spoke and Blue replied, 
several women giggled in the darkness. 

“Well, I reckon ’tis. Didn’ I make it up dis aftahnoon in de 
fiel, special foh dese gen’lmuns? I reckon it’s ’bout he made- 
upines’ song dey is. Turn on yo’ machine, young mistah, ’cause 
I ain’ gwine sing it but one time an’ I want to git on yo’ recort.” 

And with his eye cocked at the manager, amid the giggling of 
the women that rose into a roar of nervous merriment, Blue sang 
of the tribulations of the Negro renter in the South, living and 
working under a system which is sometimes not far different from 
the peonage of Old Mexico: 


Po’ farmer, po’ farmer, po’ farmer, 
Dey git all de farmer make. 

His clothes is full of patches, 

His hat is full of holes, 

Stoopin’ down pickin’ cotton 

F’om off de bottom boll. 

Po’ farmer, po’ farmer, po’ farmer, 
Dey git all de farmer make. 

At de commissary, 

His money in deir bags, 

His po’ 1i’] wife an’ chillun 

Sit at home in rags. 

Po’ farmer, po’ farmer, po’ farmer, 
Dey git all de farmer make. 


When the laughter of the Negroes had subsided, Bat stepped 
into the light of the lamp. Her skin was golden yellow. Her 
broad-brimmed straw hat sat far back on a kinky head, and from 
beneath it across her forehead stuck out two stiff, black pigtails. 
They weren’t the result of a careless art, at all; for when I saw 
her again, the hat and the pigtails were the same. 

“T kin sing some sperchil songs,” she said. 

“Sing your favorite, then.” 

In a beautiful soprano voice, she asked the Lord, 


When my mother’s turned her back on me, 
Will you guide me? 

When I’m lef’ as a motherless chile, 

Will you guide me? 

Lawd, teach me how to watch, fight and pray. 
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There was a long silence after she dropped her head and con- 
cluded the song. Then Bat went back into the darkness of the 
crowd and led out three other women. 

“Dis is my quartet,” she said. 

This woman’s quartet which she herself had organized and led, 
was by far superior to any other group we had heard. None of 
them, in all likelihood, could read, and certainly none of them 
had had the slightest training in music; but their harmonic and 
rhythmic scope and pattern, their improvisations, were unusual 
and beautiful. Their lower lips big with snuff, they swayed back 
and forth, eyes closed, to the beat of their own singing, a beat 
accentuated by the spatter of tobacco juice on the rough pine floor: 


Befo’ dis time another year, I may be gone, 
An’ in some lonesome graveyard, Oh, Lawd, how long? 


Jes’ so de tree fall, jes’ so it lie, 
Jes’ so de sinner lib, jes’ so he die. 


My mother’s broke de ice an’ gone, Oh, Lawd, how long? 
An’ soon she’ll sing dat heavenly song, Oh, Lawd, how long? 


Burn-Down sat flat in the cool dust beneath the gnarled 
’simmon tree, his legs sprawled out on the ground before him. 
He was picking his guitar and singing, half to himself, while about 
him, in various utterly comfortable and relaxed attitudes, were 
four or five other Negro boys. When we approached, lugging our 
little recording Dictaphone, he did not get up, but sent for a fruit 
box and a battered tub and in such a quiet and courteous fashion 
made us welcome to sit that we forgot the usual awkwardness 
which besets the ballad-hunter. With Billy Williams of New 
Orleans, too, there had been no such awkwardness. I had told him 
that I was hunting for old-time Negro songs. He replied: “I 
knows what you wants. You wants to make records of my singin’ 
an’ play ’em over de radio en so nobody will ever wanter hear me 
play again ’cause den ev’body’ll know de songs dat I knows an’ 
den where am I at? Des’ like you says, dey ain’ many of us folks 
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what knows de ole songs lef’, an’ dat’s what makes me my livin’. 
Dat’s de way I sees it—a cole cash proposition, dat loses me money 
ef I makes any records fuh yuh. Every minute I picks de geetar, 
every note I sings, is wuth money to me. How much do I git?” 

But Burn-Down was not so calculating. When he heard that 
we had driven twenty miles across the bottom to hear him sing, 
he was visibly pleased, and began to tune his guitar. He was, as 
are most “music physicaners,” a dreadful time in tuning it and 
twanging it and testing it out. “Know de Slim Riggins Blues? 
Well, den, I plays it for you.” Very softly he sang at first; then, 
as the excitement of the music grew in him, he began to shout out 
the verses and his crazy old “box” began to jump and shake under 
the pounding rhythm; his muddied brown eyes took light and 
flashed in his sallow face as if there were rising up in him some 
fierce and consuming passion: 


Oh » you don’ do me no good. 
I don’ blame you, do de same thing, ef I could. 


I want all you women to treat me like I treats you; 
Ef I treats you dirty, you treats me dirty too. 


It’s a low-down dirty shame; 
She’s a married woman, ’fraid to call her name. 


Take me back, baby, take me back, 
I won’ do nothin’ you don’ lak. 


I'll cut yo’ wood, I'll make yo’ fiah, 
I'll tote yo’ water from de Fresno bar. 


I went to bed laughin’, woke up hollin’ an’ cryin’ 
> , ’ 
For a brown-skin woman come a-rollin’ cross my min’. 


De sun gonna shine in my back do’ some day, 
De win’ gonna rise an’ blow my blues away. 


We went with Burn-Down and his three brothers that night 
twenty or thirty miles through the gloom of the bottom to a 
country supper, where there was to be dancing to Burn-Down’s 
guitar, plenty to eat, and, Burn-Down had been assured, pretty 
girls. After many a precipitous ravine and teeth-rattling jolt, we 
drove up before a three-room cabin. Burn-Down introduced us 
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to our hosts—a billowy Negro matron in a beautiful red turban 
and her husband, a toothless cotton-headed old fellow with a 
mouthful of snuff. We sat down on the front stoop under the 
shadow of the eaves and smoked and waited for the other guests 
to arrive. Out in front lay the yard, deep with dust, turned silver 
by a full moon. A white hound pup dragged his paralyzed hind- 
quarters painfully and slowly toward us and whined. 

Presently the guests began to arrive, some on horseback, some 
appearing suddenly on foot out of the tall weeds; rattling up in 
flivvers, or driving their squeaking wagons. The babies were put 
at once to bed in a darkened room. The unmarried women, having 
dusted their shoes and plastered their faces again with paint, went 
on into the room where the dance was to be held, and walked 
about, giggling and chattering, while the young bucks outside 
smoked and spat, trying to seem unconcerned as to whether there 
was to be a dance or not. At last the hostess prevailed on Tom 
Moore, who had been invited to spell Burn-Down, to come in and 
begin the dance. He was a huge black man, more than six feet 
tall, tremendously powerful, with large, soft dark eyes, like a 
cow’s. He began to pick the guitar and make it “talk” while he 
sang, 


Reason I like, baby, ole Tom Moore so well, 
Feed you jes’ lak dey feeds in de Baker Hotel. 


Two or three couples began to “slow-drag it” around the floor 
and the rest stood watching them, the men on one side of the little 
room and the women on the other. It was a small room, ten or 
twelve feet square, with an unpainted floor and walls covered with 
tattered comic sections in lieu of wallpaper; and as more and more 
couples swung into the dance and a swirling mass of Negro men 
and women, bodies pressed against their partners, shuffled about 
in a jerky one-step, the heat grew oppressive. At last I went 
among the crowd of the older Negro women at the doorway and 
looked on. When Tom Moore had sung as long as his throat 
could stand it, he gave over the “box” to Burn-Down. It was not 
long until Burn-Down, sitting in his corner, was ringed with a 
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group of listeners who leaned over and encouraged him when he 
brought forth a particularly apt or lewd aphorism. 

Two hours later I looked in again, and realized that the crowd 
I had thought thoroughly relaxed had, as a matter of fact, been 
somewhat nervous and constrained. For there was Burn-Down in 
the middle of the floor shouting a rhythm from which the melody 
had practically disappeared, beating his “box” until it seemed the 
thing would fly to pieces at the next stroke of his yellow hand, 
and literally held up by the bodies of the dancers around him, 
who were still shuffling with bent knees in the monotonous and 
heavily rhythmic one-step. Out in the moonlit yard again, away 
from the house, where the hound pup lay asleep in the dust, the 
separate sounds of feet and voice and strings disappeared, and in 
their place was a steady wham-wham that seemed to be the throb- 
bing of the house itself; it was as if in the dark of the bottom 
down the slope some huge black man were pounding an enormous 
drum. 


Hey, black gal, yo’ face shine like de sun, 
Rouge, lipstick, and powder, ain’ gonna help you none. 


A dollar’s round, goes from han’ to han’, 
Jes’ de way dese wimmen goes from man to man. 


Better stop yo? woman fum smilin’ in my face, 
Ef she don’ stop smilin’, I'l] be rollin’ in yo’ place. 


Shake, shake, mama, I’]] buy you a diamond ring, 
Ef you don’ shake to suit me, won’ give you a doggone thing. 


The sun had just come up when the train pulled out for the 
woods. It carried the two-hundred-odd men who variously helped 
bring pine logs out of the woods for the Weir Lumber Company 
—the section gang, the sawyers, the track-laying gang, the men 
who served as nerves for the loader, most of them Negroes. I 
got off with the section gang. Under the urging of Henry Trevel- 
lian, their black foreman, the men set immediately to work 
straightening out the kinks in the track, for before many hours 
were gone, the heavy log trains would come, thundering and 
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flying. Each of the men took up a long steel crow-bar and walked 
off down the track, while Henry knelt with his eye to the shining 
rail. 

“Go down yonder to de first south-east johnny-head an’ move 
it, jest ba’ly,” he shouted. 

“Run, men, run, you not too ole to run,” sang one of the gang, 
a tall yellow man. The men walked leisurely to the point that 
Henry, in the technical language of the railroad, had indicated, 
jammed their bars down under the rail from the inner side, and 
waited for the yellow man, who evidently had the same position 
and prestige as the one-time shanty-man, to give them the beat for 
their heave against the rail. 


I’m goin’ tell you somethin’ I ain’ never tole you befo’, 


he chanted. 


What de ole lady say when she come to die? 
Han’ on her hip an’ de odder on her thigh— 
Oh, Lawd, 

Have mercy, 

Oh, Lawd, 

Have mercy, 


and these last phrases were repeated, the men heaving against the 
bars at each “Oh” and “mercy,” until the rail had been moved 
“jest ba’ly.” Then Henry interrupted with another set of direc- 
tions about the next “johnny-head,” and the scene was repeated 
farther off down the track. 


Cap’n got a Waterbury jes’ lak mine, 
Keeps on a-tickin’ but it don’ keep time. 


Mary, Marthy, Luke an’ John, 
All dem ’ciples daid an’ gone. 


If I'd a knowed dat my cap’n was bad, 
Would’n ’a’ sold dat special, dat I once did had. 


While the men were breathing, I asked Henry if he knew any 
songs—“Brandy,” “Casey Jones,” “Stagolee.” 
“Tell yuh,” he said. “Way back in de time when dey was 
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buildin’ de ole I. C. line th’oo Mississippi, I was section boss. 
I kin remember plenty times when I played cards settin’ on de 
body of a daid man. Dey was a pow’ful lot o’ killin’ an’ pow’ful 
lot o? rough men in dem days. Ole Isum Lorantz, de levee camp 
contractor, was "bout de baddes’ ob ’em all. Kill mo’ men up an’ 
down de Mississippi dan de influenzy. Long ’bout three, fo’ clock 
in de mawnin’, he’d be knockin’ on de fo’-day gong wid his nigger- 
punchin’ forty-fo’. De shack-rouster, he’d git up, an’ ’gin to 
holler lak dis: 


‘Breakfas’ on de table, coffee gittin’ cole, 
Ef you don’ come now, gonna th’ow it out do’, 
Aincha gwine, aincha gwine, boys, aincha gwine? 


‘Li’] bell call yuh, big bell warn yuh, 

Ef you don’ come now, gonna break in on yuh, 

Aincha gwine, aincha gwine, boys, aincha gwine?’ 
An’ he go on lak dat, rhymin’ tell it would wake you up laughin’. 
Yassah, I knows lots o’ dem songs. Ef you come to see me when I 
gits home fum wuk, I’I] sing all you want.” 

With that promise, I left Henry bawling at his men, went on 
through the woods to the “boss-camp,” got the loan of a horse, 
and rode over to listen to the sawyers cutting timber. By this hour 
the July sun was blazing down through the pines, and when I 
came upon the loggers they were stripped to the waist; big and 
powerful, their bodies glistened as they threw cross-cut saws into 
the big trees. Presently, when the saw had bitten three-quarters 
through the trunk, when the pine had begun to quiver in every 
breath of wind, and when the men, having rested a moment, had 
started sawing again, furiously this time, so that the cut would be 
clean and the log wouldn’t splinter as it went down, one would 
raise his head and send away through the woods a long, mourn- 
ful, quavering cry, that ended with the whoom! of the tree as it 
crashed through the brush to the ground. My father called it the 
dirge of the dying tree, but I think that interpretation a bit 
romantic. The sawyers themselves told me that “jes? when we 
think our heart goin’ fail an’ we cain’ saw another lick, we gives 
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that call and it put our heart up so we kin finish our job clean; 
an’ it warn anybody, too, dat de tree comin’ down an’ dey: better 
look out.” 

With questioning, however, I found that “we is all ’ligious men 
an’ don’ sing anything but sperchils, except maybe a few hollers 
now an’ den when we got "bout forty rods o’ de devil in us.” But 
they promised to record their saw-holler when they came from 
work that evening, and I rode on over to the gang that was push- 
ing a new spur of the little logging railroad out into the uncut 
timber. Little-Foot—that was my mount’s name—carried me up 
the newly-laid spur. We had gone down into a creek bed and 
skirted a log bridge, and Little-Foot was stepping carefully along 
the ties that ran up the slope opposite, when I heard a man singing 
and looked up. The sun stood at noon; the thick growth of pines 
on either side of the track shone yellow, and the bed of the road 
was yellow before me. At the top of the hill, where behind a grey 
curtain of smoke bulged out the funnel-stack of an old-fashioned 
locomotive, a half-naked Negro man was singing as he spiked 
down the rails: 


. . th’owin’ ten pounds fum my hips on down, 
Jes’ lissen to de cole steel ring, 
Lawd, Lawd, jes’ lissen to de cole steel ring. 


Cap’n say to John Henry, 

“T b’leeve dis mountain’s sinkin’ in,” 

John Henry say to his cap’n, “Suh, 

Ain’ nothin’ but my hammer suckin’ win’, 

Lawd, Lawd, ain’ nothin’ but my hammer suckin’ win’.” 


The singing stopped. “Do you know any more to that song?” 
I asked. 

“Nawsuh, dat’s all I ever learnt. You fin’ Henry Trevellian. 
He taught me what I know. He de bes’ songster in Weirgate, or 
anywhere else, foh dat matter.” 

But that night after work, Henry proved most disappointing. 
His memory, which had been prolific out on the job with his men, 
failed him time after time; his voice, which before had been rich 
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and powerful, was somehow weak and thin; a defect in his speech, 
which had been scarcely noticeable, now made it almost impossible 
to understand him. And when his young wife brought a neighbor 
in to visit, he shut up completely. He was obviously afraid of 
something. At last it came out. It seems that up until a short time 
before, Henry had been a child of the devil, a sneering and un- 
redeemable skeptic; but at last, under pressure, we suspected, from 
his wife, who was at least twenty years the younger, he had been 
converted and had joined the church, amid the rejoicings of the 
whole community. Thus Henry trembled, stuttered, and was un- 
able to sing when his neighbor came in, afraid, perhaps, of the 
community’s disapproval and of having his church membership 
annulled, for in Negro churches of the far South there is a stricter 
ban placed on the singing of non-sacred music than on stealing. 
We thought that if we could carry Henry off some Saturday night 
to a place where he could sit and talk out of sight of his wife 
or her callers, we should be able to get a marvelous store of songs 
and stories from him. This spring we intend to do just that. 


After our experience with the section-gang foreman of Weir- 
gate, we made straight for New Orleans, where we knew vice of 
all sorts ficurishes, and where, accordingly, we hoped to record 
the songs and ballads that the country Negro was so reluctant to 
sing for us. On Friday night, with a brace of city detectives to 
serve as a card of admittance and a guaranty that we were all 
right, we went into the dives and joints of New Orleans. Our 
hopes ran high, until we noticed that shortly after our entrance 
into a beer-parlor, a constrained silence would fall on the assem- 
bled men and women; and not long after, we four, with the bar- 
tender, would be the only ones left in the silent hall. 

The next morning I went back alone to one of the barrel- 
houses. There I was approached by an old peg-leg Negro man. 
“Was you de gemmun huntin’ foh songsters heah las’ night? You 
know when I see you come in wid de law, I didn’ know how to 
trus’ you—lI been arrested once befo’ an’ sent to de pen when I 
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hadn’ been doin’ nothin’.—But, ef you reely wants old-time songs, 
I’m reely ole-time songster. Git me a li’] gin an’ come on back 
in dis here booth. Now, I feel better, mo’ lak singin’. . . . Ever 
hear tell of de hoodoos dat dey used to have here in Lou’ana? 
Well, one Sain’ John Eve me an’ buddy decide we go out to one 
o’ dem hoodoo shows, so we start out an’ we go tell we come way 
out yander in de swamp to a sort of a hall. An’ we go in an’ set 
down wid some other niggers an’ wait. After so long a time a 
yaller woman bust thoo’ de black curtain at de back wid de bigges’ 
rattlesnake wrop aroun’ her neck I ever seen. Mus’ been ten er 
fifteen foot long. Dey plays some music an’ she an dat ’ere rattler 
an’ some monst’ous black cats do a dance. Den pu’tty soon she 
disappear in de curtain. "Bout dat time I ask my buddy didn’ he 
think it ’bout time to be gittin’ on home, but he say to wait a 
little, so we wait. After a while de bigges’, blackes’ nigger man 
mus’ be in de worl’, mus’ been nine er ten er twelve foot tall, 
jump out o’ dat curtain an’ ’gin to dance. Dey beat on a little log 
drum an’ sing while he dance an’ dis what dey sing.” 

The old fellow then produced a mouth organ, wetted it with 
his lips and tongue, and played a gay little French folk-tune, 
quite different from any music we had so far heard. Then he sang 
the words which he remembered hearing sung on that night twen- 
ty years before, not understanding anything of their meaning—he 
did not speak French—but passing them on as accurately as he 
could recall. They were part French, part Creole, and, quite un- 
derstandably, part poor memory. 

“Well, dey keeps on playin’ dat tune an’ de big fellow keep on 
dancin’, until he all lathered wid sweat an’ he eye burn like a 
chunk o’ fire. All de time he kep’ growin’ smaller an’ smaller, an’ 
littler, tell at las’ he weren’t no bigger dan a li’l baby. Den, bang, 
he disappeared. So I heads for home so fas’ tell I fergot de river 
bridge an’ had to swim de Mississippi dat night to git to New 
Orleans.” 

Beyond this story, however, the old man had little to offer me. 
His life had been and still was hard. At seventy-five he had risen 
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to the position of cleaner of outhouses. And, after he had sung 
two spirituals— 


Gwineter slip an’ slide in de golden streams, 
Till I shine lak de mawnin’ star, 


and 


God’s gwinter give me dem eagle wings, 
For to carry me home, 


and a ballad formerly popular on the Great Lakes, which he had 
confused with a very widespread hobo song, 


Ten thousand miles away from home, 
Jumpin’ an’ ole freight train, 

Ten thousand miles away from home 
My heart was filled with pain. 

Don’ stop for water, 

Jes’ take her on the fly. 

Won’t we get holy Moses 

On the Pennsylvania line— 


I left him. 

Having so miserably failed in the New Orleans barrel-house 
region with a police escort, I decided one Saturday night to visit 
it in the company of a pimp whom I had met on one of my long 
walks through the city. (Father was ill in the hospital with ma- 
laria, and I went alone, carrying my typewriter.) A dollar and a 
few drinks would be pay enough for him, he said, especially since 
the times were so hard. But in the first joint he left me to my own 
devices and got into a pool game. He lost, of course, and I, the 
gull, had to pay off. It was not long before friendly bartenders 
had him staggering drunk. My patience entirely gone, I dropped 
him at his place of business. I wandered on, then, by myself, and, 
although I saw one dead man—a fifteen-year-old boy who had 
been stabbed with an ice-pick just before I came up—and one 
rousing fight between a young boy, his girl friend, and an over- 
protective big brother, the hours went on past midnight before I 
heard anything more than Wayne King and his ilk, pouring out 
tea-room jazz from the radios that, sadly for me, seemed to be 
fixtures of every barrel-house. 

I heard a piano tinkling. In a dim-lit, dirty room, I saw a buck 
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Negro playing, around him in various drunken attitudes some 
ten or fifteen Negro men and women. For the hundredth time I 
asked the question: “Do you know the song about that bad man, 
Stagolee?” 

“Wid a little mo’ gin in me, I kin remember ev’ything that 
Stack did and make up some mo’. But what you want to hear dat 
song fer?” He was young and very tight. 

“Oh, I’m just interested in old-timey songs. I’m collecting 
them. I want to put you down on record.” I showed him my type- 
writer. 

“Well, dat’s diffunt. You makes a recort and we splits de profit. 
O.K., Jake, bring me some mo?’ gin. Dis white frien’ 0’ mine 
gonna pay de bill.” 

He drank and passed the bottle on to two of his favorite girl 
friends. Then he began: 


Stagolee he was a bad man, an’ ev’ybody know 
He toted a stack-barreled blow-gun an’ a blue-steel forty-fo’. 


Way down in New Orleans, dey call it de Lyon club, 
Ev’y step you walk in, you walkin’ in Billy Lyon blood. 


He shot him three time in de forehead an’ two time in de side, 
Say, “I’m gonna keep on shootin’ ’till Billy Lyon die.” 


Billy Lyon got glassy an’ he gap an’ hung he head, 
Stack say, “I know by expression on his face dat Billy Lyon dead.” 


Stack tole Mrs. Billy, “Ef you don’ believe yo’ man is dead, 
Come up to de bar-room an’ see de hole I shot in he head.” 


The above stanzas are only five out of twenty-odd that he sang 
me in his epic description of the quarrel between Stack Lee and 
Billy Lyon over a milk-white Stetson hat. While Stack was speak- 
ing to Mrs. Billy in the manner of a Homeric hero, my singer 
was pushed rudely by one of the drunken women. He arose in a 
great temper. “Goddam, let’s git outta dis joint. Come on, white 
folks. I take you to a place where I got a friend that’ll treat me 
right.” Accompanied by another Negro man, who wanted a tip 
and so was helping me manage my temperamental singer, and by 
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the two favored women, my singer and I swept out of the joint 
and got into my car. We drove bumping for miles through the 
back alleys of New Orleans, and found, at last, the “place where 
I got a friend.” It was a narrow room, containing one battered 
piano, one feeble kerosene lamp high up on the wall, and a crowd 
of Negro men and women. We set at once to work, I sitting on a 
milk-crate with my typewriter on my knees, my singer thumping 
the piano. The lamp had been brought down so that I could see 
my machine. The patrons of the place were crowded in a tight 
semicircle around me, looking over my shoulders. 


Chief tol’ his deputies, “Git yo’ rifles an’ come wid me. 
We got to arres’ dat bad nigger, Stagolee.” 


De deputies took dey shiny badges, an’ dey laid ’em on de she’f. 
“Ef you wants dat nigger, go git him by yo’ own damn se’f.” 


Chief Maloney say to de bartender, “Who kin dat drunk man be?” 
“Speak sof’ly,” say de bartender; “it’s dat bad man Stagolee.” 


Chief Maloney touch Stack on de shoulder, say “Stack, why don’ you run?” 
“I don’ run, white folks, when I got my forty-one.” 


At this point the group about me scattered. A little man rushed 
up, seized the lamp and put it back on its hook, took away my 
milk-crate, and asked my singer in the plainest of language to 
move along. Outside in the car I presently found my self-ap- 
pointed assistant and the two women, and in a moment my singer 
appeared, rubbing his knuckles and smiling. 

“Where have you been?” I asked. 

“T had to see dat bartender who been rude to my white frien’. 
He say, ‘You interruptin’ my business.’ I tell him, ‘You think 
yo’ business been interrupted already? Ain’ nothin’ to what it 
gonna be in minute.’ An’ I hand it to him.” 

By three-thirty I had written down all the boy knew about 
Stack Lee. We found a piano in a quiet house and sent po’ Stack 
to hell, after he had been shot eight times and hanged, thus: 


He had a three-hundred-dollar fun’el an’ a thousand-dollar hearse, 
Satisfaction undertaker put him six feet in the earth. 
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De Devil’s little children went sc’amblin’ up de wall, 
Sayin’, “Save us, papa, ’er Stack will kill us all.” 


Stack he tole de Devil, “(Come on’, let’s have a little fun; 
You stick me wid yo’ pitchfork, I'll shoot you wid my forty-one.” 


Stack he grab de pitchfork an’ he laid it on de she’f. 
“Stan’ back, you devils, gonna rule hell by myse’f.” 


All in all, I had written down forty-one stanzas, fine and 
strong. 

After another week of search in New Orleans, however, I had 
not found another singer, besides the Billy Williams whom I 
mentioned above. Back and forth, up and down through the 
Creole-Negro section I walked, and heard not one word of French. 
“Dey ain’ no style in it,” I was told. I even went one night, un- 
announced and unwanted, into a nunnery, where I had heard that a 
little show was being given for the sisters by some good songsters, 
only to hear “Swanee River,” “Old Black Joe,” and the jazz 
“All of Me.” We had found the educated Negro resentful of 
our attempt to collect his secular folk-music. We had found older 
Negroes afraid for religious reasons to sing for us, while the 
members of the younger generation were on the whole ignorant of 
the songs we wanted and interested only in the Blues (which are 
certainly Negro folk-songs, but of which we had already recorded 
a plenty) and in jazz. So it was that we decided to visit the Negro 
prison farms of the South. There, we thought, we should find 
that the Negro, away from the pressure of the churchly commun- 
ity, ignorant of the uplifting educational movement, having none 
but official contact with white men, dependent on the resources of 
his own group for amusement, and hearing no canned music, 
would have preserved and increased his heritage of secular folk- 
music. And we were right. In two months we recorded approxi- 
mately a hundred new tunes from the singing of Negro convicts: 
work songs from the levee camp, the section gang, the workers in 
the woods and in the fields, and the chain gang—ballads, lyrics, 
reels, field calls. For this purpose we used a fine recording ma- 
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chine furnished us by the Library of Congress, where our records 
are to be deposited for the study of musicians. This machine draws 
its power from a set of batteries, and records electrically on 
aluminum or celluloid discs. Its play-back arm, which enables the 
singer to hear his song immediately after it has been sung, won us 
more songs than anything we said, more than all the cigarettes, 
tips, and compliments we distributed. It was often quite difficult 
to persuade the first man to record his song, but after he and his 
fellows had heard his voice, his mistakes, perhaps, coming back to 
him out of the loud-speaker, there was no longer any difficulty in 
getting what we wanted. At times our work was even held up by 
the eagerness of the men to “git on dat machine.” 


Il. The Prison Farm 


Of all the singers in the penitentiary, Mose Platt, “alis” Clear 
Rock, stands largest in my memory. According to his own telling, 
he is seventy-one years old and has spent forty-seven of those 
years in Texas prisons. He rather proudly calls himself a “habit- 
ual.” 

“What did they put you in here for, Clear Rock?” we asked 
him. 

“T th’owed three. I got ’em wid rocks.” 

“Do you mean to say that you killed three people with rocks— 
bashed in their heads? Were they asleep?” 

“Oh, nossuh, I got em when dey was comin’ at me. I was a 
powful rock th’ower when I was a young man, could knock down 
a rabbit on the run. Well, dey gimme life fer dat, but I got par- 
doned out an’ de nex’ time I was jes’ misfortunate, yassuh, jes’ 
misfortunate. It mighta happened to anybody. I went back to 
Taylor when I got free an’ took up wid a li’! yaller gal. I never 
ask her how ole she was, nor she me, fer matter o’ dat. I had some 
enemies an’ dey foun’ out she were fourteen and sent de law atter 
me. So here I is fer de res’ o’ my life.” 

“Did you ever run away, Clear Rock?” 
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“T has dat, an’ ef I don’ want ’em to ketch me, dey cain’. Dey 
calls me ‘Swif’-Foot Rock’ ’cause de way I kin run. White man 
say one time he thought I mus’ have philosophies in my feet. One 
time I took out down one o’ dem corn rows an’ de men an’ de dogs 
atter me. When I struck de his-fault an’ could see my road clear 
in front I lengthen my stride a little, an’ when I pass th’oo de 1i’1 
town dey call Houston, I was travelin’. De win’ was talkin’ in my 
ears; say, ‘Rock, whish way you gwine so fas’??? Well, "bout an 
hour later de high sheriff ride inter Houston an’ stop an’ ask lady 
did she see nigger pass dat way. An’ she say, ‘No, didn’ see no 
nigger, but a motorcycle pass here ’bout hour ago. By dis time it 
ought to be in Mexico, ’cross de border.’ Well, boss, my feet was 
splat-splattin’ on de his-fault so fas’ it soun’ like a motorcycle, my 
shirt-tail had caught on fire an’ made de tail-light, an’ my two 
eyes was a-shinin’ like de spylight on a train. . . But I kin travel 
faster dan dat. One time ghos’ or witch or somepin’ got atter me 
an’ I jes’ lean over. Well, when I look up I was in Oklahoma. 
Befo’ I could pertec’ myse’f I had run clean fum Bastrop up into 
Oklahoma. Dat’s what you call runnin’ yerse’f loose.” 

“Didn’t they ever catch you?” 

“Well, one time dey did. I was tired fum rollin’ an’ singin’ all 
day in de fiel’. It had been mighty hot dat day. An’ dey put ole 
Rattler, de bes’ nigger dog on de Brazis, on my trail. I made up 
a li’l song bout dat time.” 

And he sang in a voice as clear and big and powerful as any we 
heard all summer: 


B’lieve to my soul dere’s a nigger gone, 
Heah, Rattler, heah, 

Run right down through dat corn, 
Heah, Rattler, heah. 


Go git de dog-man, 
Heah, Rattler, heah, 
Go an’ ring de sergeant, 


Heah, Rattler, heah. 


Ole Rattler is a nigger dog, 
He run dat nigger right ’crost dat log. 
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I’m on my way to de long-leaf pine, 
I b’lieve Ill run tell I go stone-blin’. 


Got a baby here, got a baby dere, 
Gonna take my baby to de worl’y fair, 


Ole Rattler’s got no thimpathee, 
Got Big-Foot Rock settin’ in a tree. 


Clear Rock prolonged the chase over fifteen or twenty stanzas; 
and as he grew more excited and the song moved more swiftly, 
one could see him crashing through the brush toward the Brazos, 
torn by briar and thorn, his clothes in tatters, and behind him the 
quick, sharp yelp of the hounds. 

“T mus’ be firs’ cousin to Ole Riley an’ Long John. Ole Riley 
walk de Brazos, was goin’ so fas’ he didn’ have time to swim. An’ 
Long John.... 


Come on, honey, an’ shet dat do’, 

De dogs is a-comin’, an’ I got to go. 

Des hear ole sergeant, jes’ a-huffin’ an’ a-blowin’, 
Des hear ole Rattler, whinin’ an’ a-moanin’. 
He’s Long John, he’s long gone, 

Like a turkey th’oo de corn, wid his long clo’s on. 
He’s long gone, he’s long gone. 

In two or three minutes, lemme catch my win’, 
In two-three minutes, I’m gone agin’, 


He’s Long John, he’s long gone... 


“Old Pun Haid heah, he know de time when dem kind o’ songs 
mean somepin’ in de day when we was rollin’ in de fiels fum can 
to cain’t [sunup to sundown]. Sing ’em bout Ole Hannah,* 
buddy.” 

Iron Head, a short, grim-faced man of sixty-five, thirty years 
“off an’ on” in the penitentiary, then sang “Old Hannah,” a song 
as slow and weary as a day in the fields under the lash and the 
gun with the “hot boilin’ sun” overhead. 

This song describes the time when the state leased out its pris- 
oners to private plantation-owners, and the men were driven un- 





*Old Hannah, the sun. 
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mercifully, fed miserably, and whipped, sometimes, until they 
lay dead under the “bull-whup an’ de cow-hide.” 


Go down, Ole Hannah, doncha rise no mo’, 
Ef you rise in de mawnin’, bring Judgment Day. 


You oughta been heah in nineteen fo’, 
You could find a dead man at de en’ of ev’y row. 


You oughta been heah in nineteen ten, 
Dey was rollin’ de wimmen like dey was drivin’ de men. 


Wake up, Lifetime, hol’ up yo’ head, 
You may git a pardon or you may drop dead. 


Rise up, dead man, an’ he’p me drive my row, 
Wake up, dead man, an’ he’p me turn my row. 


Go down, Ole Hannah, doncha rise no mo’, 
Ef you rise in de mawnin’, set de worl’ on fire. 


“TDat’s a sho’-God song,” one of the men remarked, and the 
others nodded assent. “Sing ’em ‘Shorty George.’” But Iron 
Head refused emphatically. They kept at him, until at last he 
flamed out, “Goddam you big-mouth niggers, you know it wuk 
me all up to sing dat song.” 

Later he led us aside, over to the door of the trusty-shack, 
where he stood looking out into the July moonlight. “I?ll sing dat 
song right easy foh you, ef you want me. You know it bad fer me 
to sing it. Make me want to run away. I’m a trusty, got an easy 
job. Ef I run away, dey sho’ to catch me an’ den dey put me in 
de line to roll in de fiel’ an’ I’m too ole fer dat kin’ o’ wuk. An’ 
dat song make me want to see my woman so bad I cain’ hardly 
stan’ it here no longer.” But he sang the song for us: 


Shorty George,* you ain’ no frien’ o’ mine, 
Taken all de women an’ leave de men behin’. 


She was a brown-skin woman, mouth full o’ gol’, 
An’ I wouldn’ mistreat her, save nobody’s soul. 





*The prisoners have named the little gasoline-engine train that runs past the prison farm 
every day about sundown, “Shorty George.” On Sunday it very literally does take away the 
women visitors and leave the men behind. 
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Dey brought me a letter I couldn’t read foh cryin’, 
My babe wasn’t dead, she was slowly dyin’. 


Dey carried my baby to de buryin’ groun’, 
You oughter heard me holler when de coffin soun’. 


I went to de graveyard, peep in my mam’s face, 
Ain’ it hard to see you, mama, in dis lonesome place. 


We looked closely at Iron Head. He was crying—“de roughes’ 
nigger dat ever walk de streets of Dallas,” crying. “But your 
woman isn’t dead.” 

“She might as well be. I cain’ go to her an’ she scai’d to come 
to see me.” 

Clear Rock broke in: “Boss, did you ever hear dat song bout 
po’ Bobby Allen? See ef you want to put it on yo’ recort.” And 
Clear Rock sang a version of the old English ballad, “Barbara 
Allen,” that I think will create confusion in the ranks of scien- 
tific folk-iorists. He had combined “Barbara Allen” with “Sir 
Patrick Spens,” “Little Lonnie,” and “St. James Infirmary.” He 
buried po’ Bobby, who changed sex in almost every stanza, in the 
desert of Arizona with six cowgirls to act as her pallbearers; then, 
again with the true primitive’s love for burial ceremony, he shipped 
her bier out of the depot in Dallas with her relatives “squallin’ 
an’ hollin’.” No folk-lorist interested in versions A, B, C, D, E, 
and so forth of “Barbara Allen” among the Negroes, need go any 
farther afield than Clear Rock. He sang to Father Version A, and 
to me Version B, very much changed. When we wrote back for 
more, he sent us a new song, Version C. Only two weeks ago, when 
we visited him again, he sang us Version D. And every time he 
sang the song, no doubt, new stanzas would appear, and the word- 
ing would be vastly different. . . . We asked him whether he 
knew any cowboy songs. 

“T know cowboy songs? Didn’ I drive up de cattle on dis farm 
for nigh on ten years? I had to make me up some cowboy songs 
to move dem cattle on.” He sang us twenty or thirty stanzas of 
his notion of “The Old Chisholm Trail,” ending with the cowboy 
pitched off his pinto and lying hung in a mesquite tree. 
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“Clear Rock, you left that cowboy in a very uncomfortable 
osition, sprawling along that limb.” 
p » Sp g g 
“Temme git him down, boss, lemme git him down,” he said 
eagerly. 
Cowboy lyin’ on a limb a-sprawlin’, 
Come a little win’ an’ down he come a-fallin’. 


Wid a bum-ti-hiddle-um-a yeah, yum-a-yeah, 
Wid a bum-ti-yiddle-um-a-yeah. 


We wrote down and recorded the songs of Clear Rock and Iron 
Head for a day and a night, and Clear Rock was still indefatiga- 
bly improvising. Those two wore us out. We said to each other, 
“Tf we can discover so many songs in Texas, what won’t we find 
in Mississippi and Louisiana!” 

But we were in some measure disappointed. The officials of the 
Louisiana prison in their wisdom had decided, all history to the 
contrary, that Negroes work better when they are not singing. 
Lead Belly, however, was some consolation. 

“T is de king of de twelve-string-guitar players of de worl’. 
When I was in Dallas, walkin’ de streets an’ makin’ my livin’ wid 
dis box o’ mine, de songsters was makin’ up dat song ’bout Ella 
Speed. Bill Martin had jes’ shot her down an’ lef’ her lyin’ in 
her blood up near de ole T. P. station. An’ dis is de way dey 
would sing: 


Bill Martin he was long an’ slender, 
Better known by bein’ a bartender. 


Ella Speed was downtown a-havin’ her lovin’ fun, 
*Long come Bill Martin, wid his Colt forty-one. 


De deed dat Bill Martin done, 
Jedge sentence, “You know you oughta be hung.” 


Dey taken Bill Martin to de freight depot, 
An’ de train come rollin’ by, 


Wave his han’ at de woman dat he love, 
An’ he hung down his head an’ he cry. 


“De ballit I like bes’, though, is de one ’bout po’ Laz-us. Laz’us 
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was a levee-camp roller. His job was to tend to de horses an’ 
mules out to de lot. One Saturday it was cole an’ rainy, an’ Laz’us 
got mad, tired of job an’ Cap’n cussin’ an’ bad food an’ stinkin’ 
horses an’? manure on clo’s, an’ "bout dinner time he went to he 
bunk an’ got he blue-steel forty-fo’ an’ he Colt Special. Den he 
walk in de mess hall where all de mule-skinners was a-layin’ in 
deir food an’ he got up on de table an’ went walkin’ down de mid- 
dle, trompin’ inter all de food wid his muddy, manure shoes. 
When he git to odder en’ table, he turn aroun’ an’ play wid he 
guns an’ say, ‘Ef any you boys think you got yo’ feelin’s hu’t, 
come on up here an’ I’Il try to pacify yo’ min’.’ Co’se nobody 
make a move. Well, he see he weren’t goin’ git into no fight an’ 
kill nobody dat way, so he go over to do’ pay-car and ask for he 
pay. De clerk, he give him a li’1 ole measly pay-check an’ Laz’us 
say, ‘What ’bout all dat back-pay you cheat me out of?’ An he 
reach in de winder, knock de clerk in de head, an’ take all de 
money an?’ lit out. Well, dat where de ballit take up. 


High sheriff tole de deputy, 

“Go out an’ bring me Laz’us, 

Bring him dead or alive, 

Lawd, Lawd, bring him dead or alive.” 


De deputy ’gin to wonder 
Where dey could fin’ po’ Laz’us. 
“Well, I don’ know, 

Lawd, Lawd, I jes’ don’ know.” 


Well, dey foun’ po’ Laz’us 

Way out between two mountains, 

An’ dey blowed him down, 

Lawd, Lawd, an’ dey blowed him down. 


Dey taken po’ Laz’us 

An’ dey laid him on de commissary gal’ry, 
An’ dey walk away, 

Lawd, Lawd, an’ dey walk away. 


Po’ Laz’us’ mother, 

She come a-screamin’ an’ a-cryin’, 
“Dat’s my onlies’ son, 

Lawd, Lawd, dat’s my onlies’ son.” 
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“Tat a mighty pitiful song, ain’t it? De line sings it out at work 
some time right sof’, when dey gits mad at de Cap’n. But de one 
de ole twelve-string box like bes’ is de cocaine song— 


Chew my terbaccer an’ spit my juice, 
Love my baby tell it ain’ no use, 

Hi, hi, honey, take a whiff on me, 

Take a whiff on me, take a whiff on me, 
Hi, hi, baby, take a whiff on me, 

Hi, hi, honey, take a whiff on me. 


Yaller woman I do despise, 
But a jet black gal I cain’ deny, 
Hi, hi, honey, take a whiff on me, etc. 


De blacker de berry, de sweeter de juice, 
It takes a brown-skin woman for my pertikerler use. 
Hi, hi, honey, etc. 


Cocaine’s foh hosses an’ not foh men, 
De doctors say it'll kill you but dey don’ say when. 
Hi, hi honey, etc. 

Black Sampson, in for twenty years for murder, with only nine 
months of his sentence gone, had brought his religious scruples 
against sinful songs into prison with him. It seemed to him that 
his future in heaven remained perfectly secure while he sang, 


Way down yonder in de hollow o’ de fiel’, 
Angels a-wukin’ on de chariot wheel, 


and recorded the way he used to direct his men in song when he 
was the foreman of a steel-laying gang; but when we asked him 
to sing a levee-camp song, he refused. There was some reason in 
his objection, because the levee-camp holler, while it is innocent 
in most stanzas, comes out of a group life even harder, perhaps, 
than the life in a prison camp. The levee camp is out of touch 
with civilization, a refuge of outlaws and gamblers, and, at least 
in the old days, altogether lawless. Black Sampson, then, was 
adamant in his refusal to sing the levee-camp song. We argued 
in vain. The prison chaplain promised to make it all right with 
the Lord. “I got my own ’ligion,” said Black Sampson. But the 
request of the warden was at last too much for his conscience. He 
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capitulated, and stood up to sing before the microphone. When he 
had made sure that his words were being recorded, he said, “It’s 
ha’d times when a po’ man, member o’ de chu’ch, has to sing a 
sinful song. But, oh, Lawd, de warden ask me to, an’ he might 
turn me out, so, please Lawd, make it all right fo’ me to sing dis.” 
He had registered his protest on an aluminum plate. . . . Just as 
he was telling us good-bye, he turned to Father: “Will de big 
boys up in Washington hear dis song? I sho’ hopes dey does. 
Maybe my singing he’p me git outa here—I jes’ nachly don’ like 
dis place.” 

With the same idea in mind, a Negro in the Tennessee peni- 
tentiary once drew us off to one side, far away from the crowd at 
the other end of the cell-block. There he made us comfortable, 
sat down himself, and produced a little tin bucket, which he placed 
between his knees, bottom side up. “Now I’m gonna beat de 
bucket foh you.” 

By squeezing it with his knees he produced two or three tones. 
His rhythmic variations were extraordinary. At last, he stopped 
and said, “Do you think my beatin’ de bucket like dat?ll he’p me 
git outa here?” 


Late one August evening we sat on the front stoop of Camp 
Number One of the Prison Farm at Parchman, Mississippi, talk- 
ing to the Superintendent. The men had come in from the fields, 
had eaten, and were bathing in the big dormitory in preparation 
for bed. 

“You know, I’ve been in this prison system for over twenty 
years,” said the Superintendent. “I still remember one night when 
I had a bunch of men out on the road, ten or fifteen years ago. I 
was sitting, fighting the mosquitoes and smoking. The night was 
too hot for sleep. Down below me where the men were I heard 
one convict singing, and for some reason I listened. A fellow gets 
so used to the men hollering and singing out in the fields that 
after a while you don’t pay them any mind. But this time I 
listened. One of these goddam niggers can be funny when he 
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takes a notion, and this one certainly was singing a funny song. It 
was something about a man getting ninety-nine years for killing 
his wife.” 

It had the feel to us of a new ballad. We pressed him. The 
Superintendent wouldn’t sing it, but at last he sent a trusty with 
a shotgun into the dormitory to find somebody who knew the 
song. Presently the black guard came out, pushing a Negro man 
in stripes along at the point of his gun. The poor fellow, evi- 
dently afraid he was to be punished, was trembling and sweating 
in an extremity of fear. The guard shoved him up before our 
microphone. 

“What’s your name?” said the Superintendent. 

“Joe Baker, alis Seldom Seen.” 

“‘What are you in here for?” 

“Well, it was disaway. I never had been in no trouble wid de 
law, ’ceptin’, co’se, I’d git drunk now an’ den an’ git ten days foh 


fightin’ or disturbin’ de peace. But one fellow kept messin’ up wid 
my homely affairs, so I blowed him down. De jedge, he tole me 
dat he wouldn’ sent me up foh life foh killin’ dat man, but dat 
I oughtn’ kep’ on shootin’ an’ kill de man’s frien’ jes’ standin’ by. 
You know, suh, I didn’ mean to kill dat odder man, but I jes’ gits 


excited an’ keeps on shootin’. Seem like I didn’ stop in time, don’ 


hit?” 
“That’s right, Joe. But Joe, do you know the song about the 
bad man who killed his wife?” 
“Well, I don’ rightly know. I used to sing it. Ef you give me 
a day or two to study it up, I might be able to sing it.” 
“Hell, you’re going to sing it now. Turn on your machine, 
young fellow.” 
This is what we recorded: 
Late las’ night I was a-makin’ my roun’s, 
Met my woman an’ I blowed her down, 


Went on home an’ went to bed, 
Put my hand-cannon right under my head. 


When dey arres’ me, I was dress’ in black, 
Put me on de train an’ dey brought me back, 
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Boun’ me over in de county jail, 
Couldn’ git a human fuh to go my bail. 


Early nex’ mawnin’ "bout risin’ o’ de sun, 
Spied ole jedge a-drappin’ down de line, 
Heared dat jailer clearin’ his th’oat, 
“Nigger, git ready foh de deestreec’ co’t.” 


Deestreec’ co’t is now begin; 
Twelve jurors, twelve big, hones’ men; 
Lessen five minutes in step a man, 


He was holdin’ my verdic’ in his right hand. 
Seed ole jedge pick up his pen, 


“Guess you won’ kill no women agin. 
Dis killin’ o? women nachly got to stop. 
I don’ know whether to hang you er not.” 


Heah I is, bowed down wid shame; 
I got a number instead of a name. 
Ninety-nine years, in prison fuh life, 
All I ever done was to kill my wife. 

Later, while a group of the men, hoes in hand, were grouped 
around the microphone, shouting out with all their voices a great 
work-song, one of the officials whispered to me: “Do you see that 
big, black, good-looking son-of-a , leading that song? Here’s 
what he done. His wife had been playing around with another 
man, see? And that fellow there told her that if he ever caught 
that man around he was going to kill every living thing on the 
place. Well, one day he caught them together in his bed and he 
pulled out his six-gun and shot them both dead there. Then he 
shot his little four-year-old son. His little feist dog came running 
around the house to see what the ruckus was, and he shot him. 
When the sheriff came after him, he was knocking the chickens 
off the fence, one after another.” 

And I looked up and heard the man who had killed “ev’y livin’ 
thing,” the leader of the thundering chorus of hoes and voices, 
sing: 





Oh, come an’ git me an’ take me home, 
Dese lifetime devils, dey won’t leave me "lone. 


Here I am foh a hundred years, 
Ef a tree fall on me, I don’ bit mo’ keer.” 





Labor and the Storm Over Europe 
British Labor’s Challenge to War-Matkers 


By W. P. Mappox 


T A MOMENT when war-clouds again gather ominously 
on the horizons of Europe, the British Labor Party has 
reinvoked the challenge of a possible general industrial 

strike to be called in the event of a British declaration of war. 
On various occasions over a period of forty years, the threat of 
the working classes to lay down their tools if their respective 
countries became involved in war has made more than one belli- 
cose foreign minister uneasy. The present revival of the solemn 
warning by a party which, even at the time of its disaster in the 
last general election, was able to capture more than six millions of 
votes, and which more recently, in the autumn municipal elections 
of 1933, gained sweeping victories, gives evidence of a wide- 
spread, determined pacifist sentiment in England. This fact is 
no doubt of considerable concern to the French Government at 
present, for in spite of the united British opposition to Hitler- 
ism, it discounts the possibility that Great Britain might be drawn 
by this sentiment into a general European war on the side of 
France. 

The issuance of Labor’s challenge occurred at the annual party 
conference early in October at Hastings; but it came only after a 
grim struggle in committee between the moderate conservatives 
and the left-wing element, now represented by the new Socialist 
League. The leader of the latter group is a distinguished lawyer, 
Sir Stafford Cripps, former Solicitor-General, but the fight on the 
pacifist question was led by Sir Charles Trevelyan, ex-Minister of 
Education, who was an active opponent of the last war. At this 
“Second Battle of Hastings,” the militant intellectuals fought the 
old-guard leaders, such as Arthur Henderson, Herbert Morrison, 
Arthur Greenwood, and J. R. Clynes, all along the political front, 
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but while Cripps was finally induced to withhold his proposal for 
a temporary socialist “dictatorship” when Labor next rules, the 
pacifists were able to swing the Party’s executive committee around 
to their position. Indeed, Trevelyan was supported on the floor by 
Dr. Hugh Dalton, former Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
on behalf of the committee, and the resolution easily carried the 
conference. 

It bears, however, the marks of considerable compromise, for the 
general-strike proposal is endorsed merely as a possible weapon, 
to be resorted to only after further consultations when war actu- 
ally threatens. The Party pledges itself 


to take no part in war and to resist it with the whole force of the Labor 
movement, and to seek consultation forthwith with the trades union and 
coéperative movements with a view to deciding and announcing to the 
country what steps, including a general strike, are to be taken to organize 
the opposition of the organized working-class movement in the event of 
war or threat of war. 


That the resolution does not automatically bind the individual 
Labor member in advance to refrain from fighting in a future 
war, is indicated by the fact that an amendment by the Divisional 
Labor Party of Kings Norton proposing the adoption of the now- 
famous Oxford resolution not to fight “for King or country” was 
killed in committee. In other words, opposition to war by indus- 
trial action and direct resistance is to occur only if, and after, the 
established Labor leaders so decide at the time. This provision 
seriously weakens the effectiveness of the resolution, but it is 
probable that only in this form would the conference have given 
it endorsement. 

Moreover, it would have been embarrassing for the responsi- 
ble leaders of the Party to have accepted the strike as a definite 
commitment, in view of the fact that a Conservative Government 
in 1927, only a year after Britain’s sole experience with a general 
strike in full swing, enacted a law by which such action was de- 
clared illegal. This law forbids the use of the strike for any other 
purpose than for the furtherance of a trade dispute within the 
trade or industry. Any strike “designed or calculated to coerce 
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the government”? is definitely illegal. Since even Sir Stafford 
Cripps’s socialist “dictatorship” would rest on a parliamentary 
grant of authority, the pacifist resolution is more revolutionary 
than Labor leaders have ordinarily allowed. It is doubtful, how- 
ever, whether this provisional defiance of a statutory law which 
Labor has always denounced politically, implies any general move- 
ment of the Party to the left. 

Two other events at the Hastings conference stand out prom- 
inently in connection with Labor’s attitude toward war. The grand 
old man of the Party, “Uncle Arthur” Henderson, whose prestige 
was never higher, announced that the next Labor Government 
would introduce into Parliament a Peace Bill by which it would 
bind Great Britain to submit all disputes with foreign nations to 
some peaceful mode of settlement. Furthermore, a resolution put 
forward by J. R. Clynes, another veteran trade-unionist, urged 
drastic disarmament and the establishment of an international 
police force. It was carried unanimously. The advocacy by Labor 
at this time of an international police force is interesting, not only 
because party counsels have hitherto been divided on the question 
of military sanctions, but also because it may serve to reassure for- 
eign socialists that British Labor, in seeking to prevent a British 
war, is not unmindful of its international obligations. The con- 
clusion must be that the Party would not object to the use of 
British armed forces against other nations, provided that they 
formed part of a constituted international army and navy acting 
under the authority of some international agency such as the 
Council of the League of Nations. It is the independent, auton- 
omous use and control of British armed forces by the British Gov- 
ernment that Labor opposes. Meanwhile, since an international 
police force remains in the realm of fantasy, and since, as Trevel- 
yan asserted, the League is still weak and ineffective, Labor af- 
firms its intention not to relinquish hold of the old industrial 
threat, the general strike. 

It is not the first time that a British Labor conference has 
adopted a proposal for direct action in the event of war. Even 
so recently as 1926, only a few months after the general strike 
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on behalf of the coal miners, the conference at Margate approved 
a resolution to this effect with practically no discussion. The mo- 
tion was presented by Fenner Brockway, stormy agitator of the 
Independent Labor Party, which has since withdrawn from its 
affiliation with the Labor Party proper, and was seconded by 
Baron Ponsonby, Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs in the Mac- 
Donald Government of 1924. By its terms, the conference called 
upon workers to make clear to governments “that they will meet 
any threat of war, so-called defensive or offensive, by organizing 
general resistance, including the refusal to bear arms, to pro- 
duce armaments, or to render any material assistance.” Curiously 
enough, a more explicit proposal in favor of the general strike 
was defeated the following year by a large majority, after J. H. 
Thomas, of the “old guard,” who has since left the Party to serve 
in the present Coalition Government, opposed it. It appears that 
the Margate resolution must have slipped by when the delegates 
were thinking of something else, but if this is the case, Baron 
Ponsonby was not willing that they should forget it. At the Labor 
conference last year, he referred to the 1926 resolution as being 
much more substantial than the general peace resolution the con- 
ference was then considering, which, he suggested sarcastically, 
might have been drafted by Sir John Simon. Henderson was gen- 
erous enough to admit that the Margate declaration stood as it 
was originally passed and further asserted that “if the time comes, 
if the necessity arises, that resolution will still be the policy of 
the Party.” 

While British Labor has incorporated the strike into regular 
party policy only in recent years, it has long been advocated, not 
only in Great Britain, but by the more extreme elements in inter- 
national socialist conferences. (Moreover, on one occasion, as we 
shall see shortly, the threat was very near execution. ) Some social- 
ists, no doubt, conceived of the general strike as a decisive stage in 
the proletarian revolution. But others were more concerned with 
its potentialities as a weapon to avert war. The peculiar political 
power of labor, they felt, was its indispensability to organized 
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industrial society, and this power might be used to coerce govern- 
ments into the acceptance of Labor demands for peace. 

From 1891 until the War, the issue agitated delegates to the 
conferences of the now defunct Second International. In 1907, 
the French socialists came to the Stuttgart conference, backed by 
decisions at their own national conferences, with a specific proposal 
for the employment of the general strike to prevent wars of 
ageression. Opposition developed among the German socialists 
and the language adopted was equivocal. By the 1910 Copen- 
hagen conference, members of the Independent Labor Party sec- 
tion of the British contingent had become active supporters, but 
the best agreement that could be obtained was to the effect that the 
Socialists’ International Bureau should investigate the subject and 
report at the next conference. That next conference, postponed 
until August, 1914, was destined never to be held. 

Meanwhile, the British Labor Party, on the insistence of its 
small pacifist section, the Independent Labor Party of Keir 
Hardie, undertook consideration of the matter in 1912, and the 
following year two important trade unions—the National Union 
of Dockers and the National Transport Workers’ Federation— 
sponsored the general movement. By August, 1914, however, no 
action had been taken, and, after a few mass demonstrations in 
protest against the impending catastrophe, the great majority of 
British workers, and those on the continent as well, fell in step 
with the stirring beat of martial drums and the defense of the 
cause of national righteousness was on. It may long remain an 
academic question whether, had the diplomatic crisis been post- 
poned a few years longer and had the Second International deter- 
mined on a concrete plan of general industrial action, the War 
might not have been averted. The best opinion seems to be that 
the international class solidarity of the workers existed then mere- 
ly, or largely, in the aspirations of the few leaders who attended 
the conferences, and that even these were hopelessly divided on 
fundamental questions of political method. 

The idea of the general strike, however, was not, as many be- 
lieved, destined to be discarded with other quaint relics of an 
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unsophisticated age. In 1920, it was to reappear in Great Britain 
as an open challenge to the Lloyd George Government, which was 
on the verge of war with Soviet Russia. It has always been the 
contention of British Labor that its determined stand in this affair 
was primarily responsible for the prevention of war. Since this 
episode probably represents the nearest approach to the execution 
of a general-strike threat in an issue of war and peace, it deserves 
to be recalled at this time. 

The working classes were certainly in no mood for war in the 
summer of 1920. The disillusionment of the Peace, the example 
of foreign proletarian revolutions, and the reactionary policies of 
certain capitalist governments had contributed to the development 
of a defiant and rebellious temper in an increasing section of the 
British labor movement. In spite of the genuine horror which 
many experienced at the violent excesses of the revolution in 
Soviet Russia, British labor leaders vigorously condemned the 
efforts of the Allied governments to crush the only proletarian 
government the world had ever seen. Under the driving force of 
the trade-union leaders of the miners, the railwaymen, and the 
transport workers, aided by intellectual socialist elements, Brit- 
ish labor organizations had conducted a determined campaign 
throughout 1919 and 1920 to compel the Government and the 
Allies to lift the economic blockade and to cease military support 
of the Russian counter-revolutionists. The outbreak of hostilities 
between Russia and Poland in the spring of 1920, followed by 
the encouragement and aid given the latter by France, and to 
some extent by Great Britain, served to bring matters rapidly to 
a crisis. 

On the tenth of May, dockers who were loading the ship Jolly 
George at the East India Docks with munitions for Poland re- 
fused to continue their work. Some weeks later, a special Trades 
Union Congress demanded the cessation of the production of 
munitions of war destined to be used against Russia, and recom- 
mended, in case the Government refused, a “general down-tools 
policy.” About the same time, the international labor movement, 
through the newly-established Federation of Trade Unions, 
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sought to stop the war by means of an embargo on munition ship- 
ments. The manifesto of the Amsterdam Bureau was sweeping 
in its scope: “Not a train carrying munitions must be worked; not 
a ship laden with war materials must be allowed to leave harbor; 
not a single soldier must be transported.” The response of work- 
ers in the international movement was not overwhelming, but was 
sufficient to compel the substitution of soldiers for dockers during 
the unloading of munitions at Danzig. 

Meanwhile, the Polish armies, which had at first been success- 
ful, were in rout before the Red Army. Early in August, Lloyd 
George presented ultimata to the Soviet representative, Kameneff, 
demanding that the Russian advance towards Warsaw stop. He 
subsequently stated that war with the Soviets was imminent. Be- 
tween the eighth and the thirteenth of August, the leaders of 
British Labor moved swiftly in their preparations for resistance. 
Even moderately conservative leaders, such as J. R. Clynes and 
Jim Thomas, had been won over. At a conference of one thousand 
Labor delegates at Westminster, Clynes declared: “We must be 
saved from war by an effective League of Labor action working 
upon lines to make it impossible to send a ship, a gun, a man, to 
send material or money for this nefarious purpose.” Thomas pro- 
posed a resolution endorsing the previous establishment of a na- 
tional Council of Action to take such steps, including the invoca- 
tion of a “down-tools policy,” as it deemed necessary. The reso- 
lution was carried unanimously and the delegates joined lustily 
in singing the “Red Flag” and the “Internationale.” 

By the sixteenth the atmosphere had definitely cleared, and the 
danger of war was over. On the suggestion of Lloyd George, the 
Council of Action had communicated with Moscow and had se- 
cured a pledge that the previous Soviet proposal for an armistice 
on the basis of Polish independence would not be altered as a 
result of recent military successes. Lloyd George quickly accepted 
this promise and armistice negotiations between Russia and Poland 
were soon under way. 

There is ample ground for believing that Labor contributed 
largely to the prevention of war. True, the threat of industrial 
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action was not put to a test and some observers doubt whether it 
could ever have been executed with success. It is probable that 
the transport and railway unionists would have ceased work, and 
this would have hampered military operations. But soon would 
have come the ringing appeal to national patriotism echoed by 
every non-labor. voice in the land, the call to “stand by the old 
flag,” the rhythmic beat of soldiers’ feet, the news that British 
lives had been lost. Labor was heartily sick of war in 1920, and 
its power of resistance to the familiar war-stimulants was far 
greater than in 1914; but it still remains to be seen whether labor- 
class loyalty is a greater thing to the British workingman than 
national loyalty. 

Since 1920, British Labor has never faced a similar emergency. 
Its international affiliates, however, talked in terms of direct action 
for several years afterwards. Following the general acceptance 
of the strike plan as a means of averting war by the international 
federations of the miners, the metal workers, and the transport 
workers, the congress of the International Federation of Trade 
Unions at Rome in April, 1922, endorsed the proposal and set up 
a permanent international strike committee for this purpose. 

It was only eight months later that the question of a strike be- 
came an immediate and concrete issue. The occasion was the oc- 
cupation of the Ruhr by French troops, a measme2 which three 
years previously the delegates to an international trade-unionist 
congress had declared they would use “all and every means” to 
prevent. But as Oudegeest, the Federation’s secretary, explained, 
“the enormous amount of unemployment” and “the destruction 
of the trade-union movement in a few countries by Fascism or 
Communism” had in 1923 reduced the probability of a successful 
international strike to a minimum. The Federation’s officials there- 
fore decided to engage simply in propaganda and political agita- 
tion. The decision was no doubt wise. For in direct measure as the 
workers possess political power through their group solidarity and 
their indispensability to industry in normal times, that power is 
rendered negligible when unemployment and trade-unionist dis- 
sension is widespread. 
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In recent years, the international labor movement has carefully 
avoided committing itself definitely on the strike question. True, 
the Paris congress of the trade-unionists in 1927 recommended 
investigation of the subject, and the 1928 Brussels congress of 
the Labor and Socialist International, the political wing of the 
movement, urged the “strongest possible measures, even the most 
revolutionary,” against governments resorting to war. But these 
resolutions bear witness to division and compromise, and to a 
lack of confidence in the solidarity and effective power of the 
organized international movements. With the virtual disappear- 
ance of the German sections of both the industrial and political 
labor organizations this year, international labor is more badly 
shattered than it has been since the war. 

The general strike, then, remains a vague and shadowy threat 
of organized labor against war, which has never been thoroughly 
tested, unless we except the Russian episode in 1920. The condi- 
tions of its success in a given instance have not been fully deter- 
mined, but they involve under any circumstances the complete 
supremacy of an emotional loyalty on the part of the mass of 
workingmen to the national and international labor movements 
over the rival sentimental attachment to the nation. This is difficult 
to obtain in a world of strident nationalism. Moreover, the possi- 
bility that workers in one section might profit by the cessation of 
labor in another places a terrific strain upon this labor loyalty if it 
is demanded for a prolonged period. When conditions of employ- 
ment are in the slightest degree uncertain, the opportunities for 
new work might be very tempting indeed. 

On the whole, conditions would seem to be less favorable today 
for a successful coercion of the government by direct action than 
they were in 1920. For in spite of the fact that the Labor Party’s 
polling strength has practically doubled in the last thirteen years, 
it has been as a result of the wider appeal of the Labor program 
to the middle classes generally, and not because of any increase in 
its trade-unionist following. Indeed, the very reverse has been true. 
For whereas in 1920 there were more than six millions of organ- 
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ized trade-unionists in Great Britain, and four millions gave their 
formal adherence to the Labor Party, there are today only a few 
more than four millions of unionists all told, and only about half 
are affiliated with the Party. In other words, the Party has less 
authority today to speak as the direct representative of the organ- 
ized working classes than it had in 1920. Moreover, the forces 
behind the 1926 and 1933 resolutions on the general strike are 
not the trade-unionists, who would have to bear the brunt of its 
application, but the smaller group of middle-class socialist intel- 
lectuals. And finally, the unemployment situation and the state 
of trade-union finances are scarcely favorable at the moment to 
general-strike activities. 

Should all the necessary conditions be present at some future 
date, however, there can be no doubt but that the organized mass 
action of the workers would constitute the most effective obstacle 
to war that the people could ever bring to bear. In any event, the 
revival of the threat, even in its contingent form, is a manifesta- 
tion of the strong pacifism by which Labor is animated, and in 
view of the probability that Labor will return to power within the 
next few years, this fact is of prime political importance in the 
general European situation. 








Cultural Currents in the 


Third Reich 


By Rosert T. Crarkx 


Epirors’ Nore.—Professor Clark’s essay, provoked by H. R. Knickerbocker’s discussion of 
Hitlerism in the October Review, presents a divergent view of the National Socialist program. 
Although the Editors find it hard to maintain a scientific objectivity toward the Nazis, they 
are glad to be able to present this further interpretation of the New Reich written by one who 
has lived in Germany and knows the German temperament. 


S THE National Socialist state gradually consolidates its 
A position, both nationally and internationally, the war scare 
which arose with the accession to power of Adolf Hitler 
moves into the background. Germany’s neighbors have already 
shown signs of working out a modus vivendi with the new state. 
Internal affairs command a major portion of the attention of the 
German government, which could hardly carry on a war against 
the heavily armed surrounding powers, and the only new thing 
in German foreign policy is the truculent stand with respect to 
the Versailles treaty. Germany’s withdrawal from the disarma- 
ment conference and the League of Nations was the rather star- 
tling statement of this new stand. If this withdrawal leads to a 
revision of the treaty and to a reorganization of the League on a 
new basis, the cause of world peace will perhaps be better served 
than by the years of futile oratory and inaction that have elapsed 
since 1919. It is possible, of course, that the small but powerful 
French military clique will force a “preventive war”; but it is 
doubtful whether such a war would obtain much support from 
France’s former allies. 

In America, which has never entered the League, there was 
general disapproval of Germany’s action, both in the matter of 
the withdrawal and in the handling of the Jewish question. From 
the beginning our newspapers have attacked Hitler and all his 
works, with the result that very few people believe anything they 
report concerning conditions in Germany. Practically all Amer- 
ican opinion of the National Socialist revolution has hinged on the 
sensational Jewish problem, which is not to be explained away by 
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apologists for the Hitler regime. However, the journalistic cam- 
paign against the isolation of the German Jews has had anything 
but the expected effect. Left alone, it is possible that the anti- 
Semitic feeling would have run down of its own accord; as it is, 
overstatement and propaganda have added fuel to the flames, and 
various observers have recently reported that anti-Semitic feeling 
is now higher than in March. There is absolutely nothing to be 
done about the matter by outsiders; it must be settled by the Ger- 
mans themselves. 

In the meantime, the Third Reich has become a reality after 
many years of philosophizing and poetry-writing from Fichte to 
Stefan George. German national unity, based on the ideals of 
Herder, preached by Fichte, and partially realized by Bismarck, 
has had a difficult course to steer. Like everything German, it 
has a broad philosophy. In the ideology of the National Socialists 
it takes on the nature of a totalitarian Weltanschauung which in- 
cludes every function of national life. The National Socialist 
movement spreads through all social classes and over all fields of 
human endeavor. To an individualist, this is as bad as Commu- 
nism, but individualism seems doomed, at least in its extreme 
phases, in all countries of the world. 

In America we find it difficult to believe that a political move- 
ment can have a religious and poetic content, because neither of 
our power-parties has ever had a program with such transcen- 
dental implications. It is only seldom that a moral question such 
as prohibition becomes a political issue; we have never had a cul- 
tural-political issue, and the sentiment of a goodly section of the 
populace is that religion and politics do not mix. In only one 
American city, in San Francisco, is there a municipally supported 
opera house; in Germany all opera houses, theaters, universities, 
schools, libraries, and hospitals, as well as most symphony orches- 
tras, conservatories, and concert halls, are supported and directed 
by the state or municipality. Even the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church was state-supported until recently. Politics therefore is 
a very vital concern for the culturally organized German people. 
And when one considers that religious-political questions have 
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been inherited for centuries, the significance of the cultural and 
religious phases of politics looms rather large. 

Under the Empire, the administration of these manifold state 
responsibilities was at least honest. However much one may con- 
demn “Prussianism,” the fact remains that the Prussian admin- 
istration of the Hohenzollerns was generally above reproach. As 
a matter of fact, Prussianism amounts to a kind of Puritanism, 
and has all the virtues as well as all the disadvantages of the 
dogmatic Puritan system. It was, therefore, unfortunate, from a 
democratic point of view, that the Republic should have fur- 
nished the first disillusioning scandals in German political and 
cultural life. Where the politicians under the Hohenzollerns had 
kept fairly within the letter of the law, with only rare examples 
of flagrant violation, the politicians of the Republic furnished 
some rather frequent and glaring cases of bribery and corruption. 
The Sklarek case, involving the embezzlement of a few million 
marks from the Social-Democratic city of Berlin; the Barmat 
case, concerned with the wholesale bribery of Reichstag dele- 
gates; and other similar cases of fraud and corruption, under- 
mined public confidence in the Republic more than all of Hitler’s 
propaganda. Walter Rathenau, certainly no friend of Hitler, 
wrote early in the 1920’s concerning the politicians of the Repub- 
lic: “Fraud is to them a joke like a shady deal in butter. Corrup- 
tion is blooming. Government and law-making are not taken seri- 
ously any more.” 

The discontent with the republican government, which could 
by no means be regarded as a normal form for Germany—having 
been practically forced upon the German people at the close of 
the War—was the soil in which the Third Reich germinated, un- 
der the encouraging rays of the Treaty of Versailles. But other 
revolts in other fields were running parallel with the growing 
political revolt against the Weimar Republic. There was discon- 
tent with the economic order and with the increasing decadence of 
the country’s cultural life, as evidenced in sexual degeneracy on 
the stage, in literature, in art, and in music. And these things 
play an important part in a nation that is culturally as sensitive 
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and highly organized as is Germany. It was to be the function 
of the National Socialist party to combine these various symptoms 
of revolt into one great, overwhelming revolution, based on a 
broad Weltanschauung, whose typically German nature, system- 
atic and partially mystical, was destined to spread the revolt into 
the learned and clerical classes. 

To begin with, the peculiar contradiction of a state church in a 
semi-Marxian, i. e., anti-religious, regime made it impossible for 
the church to carry out its functions. The unholy combination of 
church and state did more harm to religion than all the fulmina- 
tions of the Social-Democrats and Communists against it. The 
Germans, with whom uncompromising Konsequenz, or logical 
consistency of thought and action, is a national characteristic, were 
never contented with the questionable connection between the 
Protestant hierarchy and the unpopular Weimar Republic, and 
they revolted against the tolerance displayed by the government 
toward the lowest degeneracy on the stage and toward public pros- 
titution, which was increasing alarmingly. The same government 
collected church taxes, subsidized music and art, and licensed pros- 
titutes. The theater has been regarded since the days of Schiller 
as an instrument for the development of the best in public morals 
and education; in both of these functions the state-supported thea- 
ters of Germany failed most signally between 1919 and 1933. 
It is probable that no one wanted a return to Wilhelmian sac- 
charinity and pseudo-morality; but the license of the post-war 
theater in Germany was unequalled in any other country of the 
western world. 

Since the early years of the present century there had been a 
movement toward the dissolution of the unnatural union between 
church and state. When the Hitler movement finally won out, 
the Evangelical Lutheran state churches and the Calvinistic 
bodies, backed by a strong feeling against the existing order, 
united without governmental action and were formally removed 
from political control. This action was construed in the most wild- 
ly imaginative manner by the American press, which spoke of the 
“established state church” under Hitler, who, as a Catholic, took 
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no hand in the whole Protestant turmoil, and who has since ad- 
vised his lieutenants to keep strictly out of it. The signing of a 
concordat with the Vatican made it possible for the Catholics of 
Germany, who in the past had had to fight for their minority 
privileges, to join in the sweeping movement back to political or- 
thodoxy. The Reich gained the enormous advantage of freedom 
from separatist movements and the Catholics gained the privi- 
leges they had fought for in the Kulturkampf of Bismarck. 

By 1928 and 1929 it was evident that the soil was ripe for a 
return to orthodoxy in politics, religion, and art. A decade of 
extreme materialism had brought the inevitable reaction. Even the 
Catholic Church had felt the impact of the liberal attack, but it 
had recovered more quickly, being a minority confession with an 
effective organization. The damned-up Protestant wave of re- 
turn had to wait until the Lutheran Church was taken from its 
compromising position. The swing away from liberalism and 
ethical materialism was visible in the growth of asceticism, which 
has frequently been a surrogate for religion, and in the growing 
stress laid on the mystical values of religion by numerous organ- 
izations of half-religious, half-political character. 

Both asceticism and mysticism had their literary outlets. They 
were taken up by the school of Stefan George, the leading Ger- 
man poet, whose formalism represented a return to classicism in 
some respects. The connection of George with the National Social- 
ist movement is not clear, but it is certain that his vision of the 
Third Reich gives an aesthetic content to the growing world-view 
of the Nazis. It is also significant that one of George’s followers, 
the late biographer Friedrich Gundolf, is the only Jewish writer 
accepted without reservations by the National Socialist students, 
who usually declaim vehemently against “Jewish” sensationalism 
in all artistic fields. One might also mention, in connection with 
the literary revolt, the Catholic novelists Hans Carossa and Her- 
mann Stehr, neither of whom is connected with the school of 
George or with the National Socialist party, but who have in- 
dividually fought the materialism of the past decade by example 
rather than by precept. 
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Although no single important literary group was anti-Semitic, 
there was not lacking an anti-Semitic critic in the literary world. 
Dr. Adolf Bartels has been deploring the Jewish influence in the 
direction of sensationalism since long before Hitler’s appearance 
in the political arena. The injustice consists, of course, in regard- 
ing sensationalism as exclusively Jewish. But a new movement 
was on the way, which was to discredit sensationalism of both 
Gentile and Jewish origin. “Die neue Sachlichkeit” (an almost 
untranslatable term meaning approximately “The New Reality’) 
was first of all a revolt against the deplored sensationalism and 
garishness of the Expressionists, and represented a healthy return 
to everyday German life and problems; so far its greatest achieve- 
ments have been in the field of architecture. For English-speaking 
readers the new development is best described in J. G. Robert- 
son’s History of German Literature. It is suggested by Richard 
Hamann in his Geschichte der Kunst, as the best artistic expres- 
sion for the National Socialist philosophy. 

In music there was no single “movement” against the astrin- 
gent cacophony of the nineteen-twenties; but “atonality” and 
the “Machine-Age music” were passing as early as 1928, when a 
return to Wagner was discernible. As a student in Leipzig I took 
part in a revival of Wagner’s almost unknown Rienzi, an opera 
which has since been remounted all over Germany as symbolic of 
the struggle of Adolf Hitler. I remember that the Social-Demo- 
cratic press condemned the entire performance, rejected the idea 
of a return to Wagner, and asked why the newer works of more 
modern composers could not be given a hearing. The audiences 
generally hissed these newer works, as they hissed the concertos 
of forty-eight player-pianos and the duets of fog-horns and loco- 
motive-whistles presented by modernists for the delectation of 
concert-goers. A return to some kind of musical form was neces- 
sary, and the swing was in the direction of Wagner and Richard 
Strauss; the latter occupies almost the position of official composer 
to the New Germany. There have been revivals of other great 
and undoctrinaire composers, so that the general effect is that of 
a healthy return to the solid earth. 
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It is almost amusing to Americans that such things as music, 
drama, and art should in any way contribute to the impetus of a 
political movement. And yet I number among my acquaintances 
several Germans who joined the party purely for cultural reasons. 
The cultural-historical ramifications of Hitlerism are wide and 
varied, and deepen as the entire energies of the nation are con- 
centrated in its manifold struggle. The German people have, for 
better or worse, returned to the German soil and the German 
past for cultural inspiration. It is high time that the constructive, 
positive phases of such a colossal movement were studied in their 
entirety, especially since it seems to be recognized that Hitler is 
there to stay until a war or some other unpredictable eventuality 
drives him out and destroys the Third Reich. From the economic 
and political point of view, the Hitler revolution has already been 
described by Calvin B. Hoover in his Germany Enters the Third 
Reich. Mr. Hoover also points out the effectiveness of the “irra- 
tional” factors of the National Socialist world-view as stimuli to 
action. But it is useless to label the whole German people as “irra- 
tional” or “fanatic,” both of which terms have unpleasant con- 
notations. Most states are built on beliefs and doctrines that 
would hardly stand purely scientific scrutiny, and this is just as 
true of the British Empire as it is of the German State. The 
Romanticism of the National Socialist movement breaks out in 
all directions, a fact which demonstrates its essentially German 
quality. For Germany is the home of Romanticism. It is possi- 
ble that this new Romantic swing back to Germany’s cultural and 
political norm will bring about a revival of art, literature, and 
music, the development of which has been arrested for twenty 
years. Germany seems to prefer the authoritarian state and an 
idealistic cultural philosophy. Certainly the New Germany de- 
serves approach from several points of view, as the most interest- 
ing development in the world today. 








Davy Crockett 
Forgotten Facts and Legends 


By Constance RourkKE 


was also a farmer. A letter of his (now in the possession 

of Mrs. T. M. Hiner of Granbury, Texas, a grand- 
daughter of Crockett) written from Nacogdoches to his son and 
daughter on January 5, 1836, shows him ready to embark upon 
the familiar vocation again, this time on a large scale. “I must 
say as to what I have seen of Texas it is the garden spot of the 
world, the best land and the best prospect of health I ever saw 
is here, and I do believe it is a fortune to any man to come here; 
there is a world of country to settle, it is not required to pay 
down for your league of land; every man is entitled to his head- 
right of 4,438 acres; they make the money to pay it off the land. 
I expect in all probability to settle on Bodark or Choctaw Bayou 
of Red River, that I have no doubt is the richest country in the 
world, good land and plenty of timber and the best springs and 
good mill streams, good range, clear water, and every appearance 
of health, game plenty. It is in the pass where the buffalo passes 
from north to south and back twice a year, and bees and honey 
plenty. I have great hope of getting the agency to settle that 
country and I would be glad to see every friend I have settle 
there...” 

In view of this long-sustained vocation it was fitting that many 
of the legends about Crockett should have appeared in those small 
handbooks of wind and weather, the farmers’ almanacs—the so- 
called Crockett almanacs. The first two issues of these were pub- 
lished in Nashville in 1835 and 1836, and the copyrights were 
taken out in Crockett’s name. Perhaps he had a hand in the new 
project before he left for Texas. Later numbers of the series were 
issued as by the “Heirs of Col. Crockett.” But since “Snag and 


1) AVY CROCKETT became famous as a hunter, but he 
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Sawyer” and the mythical Ben Hardin or Harding were also 
named as publishers of early issues the connection with Crockett 
and his family may only have been part of the expansive comic 
legend. 

A certain Ben Hardin was a member of Congress from Ken- 
tucky, an orator, and a good deal of a humorist. Ben Hardin of 
the legendary stories was a different figure altogether. He first 
appeared when Davy, drifting down the Mississippi one day, 
asleep on a log pillow, was wakened by bumping into something. 
Before him was a strange equipage for river travel. In the center 
of a log three kegs had been fastened one on top of another, and 
on the topmost keg was sitting a fat little man wearing a snug 
tarpaulin hat that looked as bright as a new dollar. His trousers 
were of sailcloth, his shoes thin and light, with ribbons on them. 
He wore a big black patch over one eye. He explained that his 
name was Ben Hardin and that he was a man who had seen great 
times. “My business is seeing,” he said jovially, and added that 
he had been told he could see more with the black patch over one 
eye than any other man could see with it off. He said he had been 
captain of ships that had turned bottom upward and sailed along 
to their destinations on their masts. He said that he had leaned his 
back against a hurricane. He said he drank bitters made out of 
whiskey and rusty cannon balls, and slept coiled up like a cable. 
The last time he counted he was going on into his ninety-ninth 
year. A whole cycle of almanac stories reveals the adventures of 
Crockett and Hardin together over wild country when their pre- 
liminary bantering was over. 

Whatever their origin, the Crockett almanacs at once became 
highly popular. Some fifty issues have been discovered; the out- 
standing collection of the American Antiquarian Society contains 
nearly all of these. Other important collections are those of the 
Library of Congress, the Carnegie Library of Nashville, the Wis- 
consin Historical Society, and Mr. Franklin J. Meine of Chicago. 
The Nashville series was continued for several years, and until 
1846 others were published in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
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and Baltimore; there were many scattered numbers. Such titles as 
the following appeared on their covers: 


Davy Crockett’s Almanack, of Wild Sports of the West, and Life in the 
Backwoods, Calculated for all the States in the Union. Snag and Sawyer. 
Nashville, 1835. Go ahead! 


Crockett’s Yaller Flower Almanac. Go ahead! Snooks, no danger her going 
off! The Ringtail Roarer! Ripsnorter! Circumflustercated Grinner’s Guide! 
Snagsville, Salt River: Published by Boon Crockett, and Squire Downing, 
Skunk’s Misery, Down East. Elton. New York, 1836. 


Davy Crockett’s Almanack, of Wild Sports in the West, Life in the Back- 
woods, & Sketches of Texas. O Kentucky! The Hunters of Kentucky!! 
Published by the heirs of Col. Crockett. Vol. I, No. 3. Nashville, 1837. 
Go ahead! 


Ben Hardin’s Crockett Almanac. With Correct Astronomical Calculations; 
for each State in the Union—Territories and Canada. Rows—Sprees and 
Scrapes in the West; Life and Manners in the Backwoods: and Terrible 
Adventures on the Ocean. Turner & Fisher. New York and Philadelphia, 
1842. Go ahead! 


Davy Crockett’s Almanac. Daring Adventures in the Back Woods; Wonder- 
ful Scenes of River Life; Manners of Warfare in the West; Feats on the 
Prairies, in Texas and Oregon. James Fisher. Boston, 1847. 


The calculations of equinoxes and solstices, of the risings and 
settings of the planets and stars, and of the phases of the moon 
were occasionally burlesqued, but for the most part such data 
were given seriously. Almost at once the scope of the almanacs 
was widened to include sketches of Daniel Boone, Mike Fink, Kit 
Carson, the Cape Cod sea-serpent, and other great legendary fig- 
ures of the day. Delicate, serious, and fairly accurate little pieces 
on the natural history of the West were also included. But 
Crockett remained the dominant figure—the mythical, comical 
Crockett. Fragments of talk were ascribed to him that seem allied 
with some of his own high talk, and may have been written down 
from memory. Stories were printed that he himself might have 
told, and perhaps had told. Many soaring inventions about his 
exploits had a place. 

Some of the tales were borrowed from older mythologies, like 
the story of the silver bullet. In this story, still told in western 
Tennessee and Kentucky, it was said that Crockett did not die at 
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the Alamo—that he had been shot by a silver bullet which made 
no wound and left no trace, and that he had feigned death and 
had concealed himself when the battle was over. Then—in the 
story—he had set out to avenge the death of the five prisoners 
whom the Mexicans had put to the sword. He had found the 
slayers and had killed them with his hunting knife. Afterwards 
he was seen far to the north hunting buffalo, riding wild horses, 
carrying messages for Houston. Many stories were related about 
Crockett’s adventures in Texas and the far West, as though he 
were still alive. 

In many of these tales Crockett resembles heroic figures of 
older myths—leaping across great spaces and moving about read- 
ily among planetary bodies. In his own lifetime he had been 
spoken of as consorting on easy terms with the moon—“he could 
put a rifle ball through the moon”—with shooting stars, with a 
fiery comet. It was said that he was to mount a peak of the Alle- 
ghanies and wring the tail off Halley’s comet, which appeared in 
November, 1835. In all the legendary stories his close compan- 
ions are wind, water, fire, lightning, the earth, and the wild crea- 
tures of forest and prairie. In a last story he is a fire-bringer, 
stronger than the sun, setting the earth and sun rolling again 
when they have been frozen fast in a great snowstorm. 

But no effort was made to create a consistent mythology in the 
almanacs. The finer stories came out at wide intervals, in different 
series. The traces of older legends, when these appear, seem 
easy and unconscious. Doubtless many frontiersmen, particularly 
those of Celtic origin—the Scotch and Irish who had come in sub- 
stantial numbers into Tennessee and Kentucky—were familiar 
with their ancestral myths, at least in shadowy reminiscence. Iden- 
tities between the Crockett stories and Indian lore may also be 
traced. But the tang of humor is our own; the stories are ours in 
shape and color and pattern of speech. They seem to spring from 
wild country. Whoever first told them had seen wildcats flash 
through the branches of a white oak and knew the hunter’s life 
well. Into them are woven the life and high fantasies of new 
frontiers. 
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Here and there a historian has suggested that Crockett’s fame, 
both in his own lifetime and after his death, was created by Whig 
politicians, and that these evoked the legendary Crockett. But the 
politicians who possessed this singular imaginative power have not 
been identified. And the historians cannot have scanned the alma- 
nacs. Few traces of a political bias appear in these small paper- 
bound volumes. 

It is true that some of the stories seem to have been made to 
order in printers’ offices. Many are as crude as woodcuts by an 
unpracticed hand. Some may have had their origin in earlier 
printed material about Crockett. In one story he 


sighted a stallion on the prairie, wild as the whirlwind, and tall and strong. 
Crockett came within a hundred yards of him, and the stallion threw back 
his ears, spread his jaws, and came snorting at him. As the horse reared to 
plunge Crockett seized his mane and mounted him as easy as a cow bird sits 
on the back of a brindle bull. The stallion made off like lightning and a 
big thunderstorm came up. Lightning struck all round but it flashed to 
either side of the horse as he ran and never struck him. The stallion was 
off to the West and Crockett thought he was going to be flung against the 
Rocky Mountains. He ran for three days and three nights until he came to 
the Mad River. There the stallion ran under a tree, trying to brush Crockett 
off his back, but Crockett pulled his mane and he leapt over the tree and 
the boiling river besides. Then he stopped quiet and Crockett got off. 


This story may have been evolved from that of Crockett’s ex- 
periences with the little mustang as related in Col. Crockett’s Ex- 
ploits and Adventures in Texas. But surely it is plain that other, 
more primitive elements went into the making of the tale. It 
should be allied with contemporary tales of the white steed of the 
prairies and with certain Indian iegends. Even so, it springs clear 
of obvious origins and is complete in itself. However it began, 
somewhere. along the way it received a fresh infusion of creative 
energy. 

The sources of this energy are not far to seek. When all alli- 
ances have been noted, the legendary tales about Crockett seem 
to have a firm basis in popular story-telling. Their humor is of 
an order that was rising like a tide toward the middle of the 
nineteenth century. Crockett himself had given this movement a 
strong momentum. By his character, his repartee, his stories, his 
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exploits, he had captivated the popular imagination, and his name 
kept this imagination afire. These stories constitute one of the 
earliest and perhaps the largest of our cycles of myth, and they 
are part of a lineage which endures to this day in Kentucky and 
Tennessee, and in the Ozark Mountains. Here they join with 
similar comic-heroic stories about other well-known figures. 

In eastern and middle Tennessee tales that have been attached 
to Crockett are told interchangeably about John Sevier and An- 
drew Jackson. Others are attached to obscure hunters of merely 
local fame. One tale told of Crockett in the Ozarks may properly 
belong to Andrew Jackson, that in which Crockett rides a razor- 
back hog from Fayetteville to New Orleans. There is a Fayette- 
ville in the Ozarks, but Fayetteville in Tennessee is the point 
from which Jackson started with his troops at the beginning of 
the Creek War, carrying his triumph to New Orleans. Mr. Edd 
Winfield Parks of Cumberland University, Lebanon, Tennessee, 
has discovered a number of these interchangeable stories. Mr. 
Wayman Hogue and Mr. Vance Randolph (in his Ozark Moun- 
tain Folks) report Crockett tales as still told in the Ozarks. But 
in the main this lore has been unrecognized. The cycles of Crock- 
ett stories that appeared in the almanacs have remained almost 
forgotten since their publication in the eighteen-thirties, ’forties, 
and ’fifties. 


If the legendary Crockett is remembered now mainly in ob- 
scure places, certain essential facts concerning his character and 
career have also drifted away. The four books ascribed to him 
have had a curious history. It has been denied that he wrote all or 
even any of them. The question is important. Here is either living 
testimony as to the man, or something spurious. What remains 
that is truly Crockett’s? As to A Narrative of the Life of David 
Crockett, of the State of Tennessee ... Written by himself, the 
answer is clear. It lies in the Register of Debates in Congress, 
Vols. IV, V, VI, X, XI, which contain Crockett’s speeches before 
the House. It appears again in certain addresses of his, separately 
printed: Address of Mr. Crockett, to the voters of the ninth dis- 
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trict of the state of Tennessee, Washington, 1829; Sketch of the 
remarks of David Crockett on the bill for the removal of the 
Indians, May 19, 1830; and in a circular sent to the voters of his 
district: David Crockett’s circular. To the citizens and voters of 
the ninth congressional district of the state of Tennessee, Wash- 
ington, 1831. 

Almost surely someone gave a bit of polish to the speeches in 
Congress before they were recorded. The same hand may have 
touched up the Address of Mr. Crockett and the Circular, or even 
the brief speech on Indian removal, though this was certainly 
set down much as Crockett delivered it. Admit the intrusion of 
another hand: none the less, if these speeches are read against the 
background of current debate, their highly individual flavor be- 
comes unmistakable at once. They are eager, positive, ardent, not 
too well ordered; and the turn of language is close to that of the 
Narrative in both tone and rhythm. 

Other abundant testimony as to Crockett’s natural style re- 
mains in his letters, appearing in the collections of the Tennessee 
Historical Society, the Library of Congress, the New York Pub- 
lic Library, the New York Historical Society, the Historical So- 
ciety of Pennsylvania, the Boston Public Library, the Yale Uni- 
versity Library, and the Library of the University of Texas; in 
printed catalogues; and in the collections of a number of private 
persons. Crockett’s spelling and punctuation were always lawless, 
but his style steadily improved. Dashed off in haste, his letters 
are full of quick allusions to the political situation of the moment; 
they contain bits of news, often with the crack of wit and a rough 
onslaught against Jackson and his friends. Hardly a one lacks a 
definite friendly word for the distant correspondent. A letter 
(from the catalogue of Thomas F. Madigan, of New York) ac- 
cepting an invitation to a public dinner at LaGrange, Tennessee, 
after his final defeat, is a dignified, easy response. A letter to his 
brother (in the possession of Mrs. Seneca D. Powell, of Portland, 
Maine), composed on the eve of his own departure for Texas and 
full of small personal matters, was written as though nothing 
was more natural than for Crockett to pick up a pen. 
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Still another letter (owned by Judge W. A. Rhea, School of 
Law, Southern Methodist University), dated “Steamboat Curier 
near Maysville, 5 May 1830,” suggests Crockett’s ability to 
sketch an episode. Traveling from Washington, he had brought 
with him a portrait of himself, given him by the artist. He had 
rolled it up in newspapers, marked it “A Map of Florida,” and 
tied it inside the mail stage—he was riding in the accommo- 
dation stage. The two stages were parted somewhere along the 
way, and when he changed seats he was told by the driver of the 
mail that the roll had already been sent ahead. When he overtook 
the second mail stage it was missing. He was in a great flurry. 
He thought a Negro might have taken it. He thought someone 
had not told him the truth. He sent a flying sketch of the facts 
to one Josiah Sprigg, somewhere back on the road, hoping that 
the portrait might be recovered; and his hasty pages are full of 
mood and action. 

Crockett never concealed the fact that he had the manuscript 
of the Narrative “run over by a friend or so, and that some little 
alterations have been made in the spelling and grammar.” He 
makes this statement in the preface. In a letter (now in the Bos- 
ton Public Library) to Carey and Hart, dated Washington City, 
February 23, 1834, he gives the name of the friend who assisted 
him. It is a long letter, in which he shows himself eager to see 
his book; he also discusses the question of the English copyright. 
The main portion has to do with an arrangement by which 
Thomas Chilton, member of the House from Kentucky, was to 
receive one-half the profits of the book. At the death of either 
Crockett or Chilton, the share of each was to go to the heirs. 
Crockett added, “The manuscript of the Book is in his hand- 
writing though the entire substance is truly my own. The aid I 
needed was to Classify the matter but the style was not altered.” 

In another letter of about this time, which I have seen only 
in partial transcript (in a master’s thesis by Margaret Gates, Uni- 
versity of Illinois), Crockett said that he was engaged in writing 
the history of his life and that Chilton was correcting this as he 
wrote it. In a letter (now in the Library of Congress) dated 
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Washington City, January 17, 1834, Crockett again referred to 
the book: “As I consider no man on earth able to give a true his- 
tory of my life I have undertaken this myself and will compleat 
it by the last of next week ready for the press, and it will con- 
tain about two hundred pages.” 

Chilton may have driven a hard bargain in the matter of prof- 
its, or Crockett—characteristically—may have been open-handed, 
but it seems clear that Crockett himself set down the substance 
of the Narrative on paper. Chilton may have written certain in- 
volved and heavy lines in the book on the political situation, be- 
sides helping to “classify the matter.” Some of the vocabulary 
has been considered above Crockett’s command. It would be well 
not to dogmatize about Crockett’s vocabulary. He had a natural 
sense of language and a growing aptitude in using it. 

Only one other book of the time resembles the Narrative—the 
anonymous Sketches and Eccentricities of Col. David Crockett of 
West Tennessee (New York, 1833). In the same year the same 
book was published in Cincinnati under the title, The Life and 
Adventures of Colonel David Crockett of West Tennessee. The 
author’s name is not given on the title page, but the copyright 
notice shows the name of J. S. French, the reputed author of 
Elkswatawa. In his “Chapter on Autography” Poe speaks of this 
biography of Crockett, written by French. The two volumes show 
a single variation. At the end of the Sketches and Eccentricities a 
note is added on the results of the election of 1833, favoring 
Crockett. At the end of the Life and Adventures appears a hunt- 
ing sketch, entitled Billy Buck. It should perhaps be added that 
Elkswatawa has been ascribed to Timothy Flint in P. G. Thom- 
son’s Catalogue of Books Relating to Ohio. 

For his Narrative Crockett helped himself to some of the 
stories in the Sketches and Eccentricities, apparently copying these 
verbatim. The author of this book had a genuine knack for setting 
the stories down, and Crockett, having told them, probably saw 
no reason why he should not take them back again as a short cut 
in the labor of writing. 

The Narrative, then, must be ascribed to Crockett; and mate- 
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rials exist to indicate his share in the writing of the Tour. From 
Washington, on the twelfth of January, 1835, Crockett wrote 
again to Carey and Hart (in a letter preserved in the collection of 
the New York Historical Society), acknowledging the receipt of 
the title page of a book, which from the date can only be that of 
the Tour. He had shown this to “Mr. Clark,” he said, who had 
given him a package of manuscript which he was forwarding. 
“Am sorry there is not more of it done. I intend to try and have 
my part done this week or in the early part of next. Mr. Clark 
has been engaged in the Post Office Committee so that he cannot 
keep pace with me but he says he will soon be done and then he 
can in a few days finish.” Crockett added, “You have stated that 
it is written by myself. I would rather if you think it could sell 
as well that you would have stated that it was written from notes 
furnished by myself.” Finally he left the decision to the pub- 
lishers. 

Now “Mr. Clark” may have been William Clark, member 
from Pennsylvania, who was for several years a member of the 
Public Expenditures Committee. But he was almost surely Mat- 
thew St. Clair Clarke, also of Pennsylvania, Clerk of the House, 
compiler of many volumes of congressional records, documents, 
and other archives, a wit, a scholar, and Crockett’s friend (see the 
Diary of Christopher Baldwin, in Transactions and Collections 
of the American Antiquarian Society, Volume VIII). Clarke may 
have sat with the Post Office Committee. No Clark or Clarke 
appears as a member of that Committee. In his Fifty Years 
Among Authors, Books, and Publishers, J. C. Derby said that 
Matthew St. Clair Clarke collaborated with Crockett in the writ- 
ing of the Narrative. He may have meant the Tour. Crockett’s 
letter to Carey and Hart indicates the way in which the book was 
composed, from his own notes. The editing shows a neat, prac- 
ticed hand, but the talk and the narrative are unmistakably 
Crockett’s. 

The crowd thickens of gentlemen associated with these books 
either in fact or by rumor. Mr. John A. Wade has argued (in the 
Georgia Historical Quarterly, 1922) that the Life of Martin Van 
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Buren, and indeed all of Crockett’s books, were written by Au- 
gustine S. Clayton, a distinguished jurist from Georgia, whom 
Crockett certainly knew. Many allusions to Georgia politics ap- 
pear in the book, and it is possible that Clayton’s son, who said 
that his father wrote a life of David Crockett, had in mind the 
Life of Martin Van Buren. Hugh Lawson White of Tennessee 
has also been mentioned as a possible author of this skit. On the 
whole it is unimportant. Crockett may have had nothing to do 
with it; the book bears no traces of his characteristic style. 

Still another candidate for the authorship of a book ascribed 
to Crockett has been brought forward—Richard Penn Smith, the 
fluent author of many dramas, sketches, and poems, a Philadel- 
phian. The book in question is Col. Crockett?s Exploits and Ad- 
ventures in Texas. Derby said that Smith wrote the book over- 
night, soon after word of Crockett’s death was received in the 
East. This statement has been repeated by others, and seems to 
rest on an assertion in an article on Smith appearing in Burton’s 
Gentleman’s Magazine for September, 1839, which states that 
Smith wrote the book, “a work which has been the subject of 
much grave speculation.” But if Smith wrote it, he would have 
been obliged to change his style overnight, indeed to adopt more 
than one style, for the early portion reads as though it had been 
rudely pieced together, while from the time the Texas adventure 
really begins, the narrative moves easily. And Smith never ex- 
pressed on paper the kind of humor with which the Exploits and 
Adventures is filled. 

Whoever wrote the book did not write it overnight, even 
though he probably wrote it with an arsenal of recent publications 
on Texas at his elbow. Such volumes were freely used; whole 
passages were taken over from Mrs. Holley’s Texas and from 
David B. Edwards’s History of Texas, among others. But the 
outstanding figures of Thimblerig and the Bee Hunter can hardly 
have been chosen by accident, and the Exploits as a whole may 
have had a partial basis in fact. 

It seems highly probable that Crockett wrote a number of let- 
ters on the journey to Texas. If he had not done so, he would 
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have abandoned a habit that was evidently agreeable to him. Al- 
most surely he would have written to some of his friends, perhaps 
to political companions, in the East. The writer—or compiler— 
of the Exploits may have had access to such letters. If they were 
written (to judge by Crockett’s other correspondence) they would 
have contained many brief touches upon which a skillful writer 
could build. There is a further possibility. In the preface to the 
Exploits mention is made of a diary of Crockett’s, supposedly 
found on Castrillon’s body at the battle of San Jacinto; Castrillon 
in turn was said to have taken it from Crockett’s body at the 
Alamo. This statement has been ridiculed as fantastic, but it is 
not inherently so. The Mexican soldiers were permitted to rob 
the bodies at the Alamo; Crockett was recognized by Mexican of- 
ficers. He would certainly have had papers. Letters or notes may 
have been among them. It is altogether possible that he was mak- 
ing notes for another book. Certainly in the summer of 1835 he 
was contemplating this. In a letter to Carey and Hart (from the 
catalogue of John Heise, Syracuse, New York), dated July 8, 
1835, he said, “I have great hope of writing one more book.” 

In The Way of the West Emerson Hough speaks of certain 
“correspondence” of Crockett’s containing references to Jonathan 
Harrington Green, the great gambler of the day. Whether Thim- 
blerig is a sketch of Green must remain an open question; Hough 
evidently believed that he was, but does not cite the evidence for 
his belief. The correspondence to which Hough refers has not 
come to light, but a letter of Green’s (in the Yale University 
Library), dated June 5, 1884, speaks of voluminous notes on 
his own life which he has kept for sixty-five years, mentions his 
knowledge of events in Texas during the Revolution, and refers 
to a connection with Crockett. Two of Green’s books, Gambling 
Unmasked (1844) and The Gambler's Life (1857), though they 
do not mention Crockett, bear out the possibility of a meeting at 
this time by their descriptions of Green’s movements. Green was 
well known at Mill’s Point, where Crockett left Tennessee, and 
in Little Rock, Fulton, and the upper Red River country. 

As for the Bee Hunter and the Pirate, faint traces remain to 
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link them with Crockett. The Bee Hunter has been identified at 
Natchitoches with a young man named Johnson (in a pamphlet 
by Milton Dunn, History of Natchitoches, n. d.); and one John- 
son is known to have acted as a courier from Bexar to Goliad dur- 
ing the siege (see “A Critical Study of the Siege of the Alamo 
and of the Personnel of its Defenders,” 1931, by Amelia Wil- 
liams, an unpublished thesis in the library of the University of 
Texas). An early muster of the heroes of the Alamo, in A. C. 
Gray’s From Virginia to Texas, 1835-36 (New York, 1909), 
gives the name of Daniel Jackson as a sailor. There was poetic 
fitness, at least, in the portrayal of an Indian as one of Crockett’s 
last companions, in view of his courageous stand in Congress on 
behalf of Indian rights. 

Yet with all the possibilities of factual connection, Col. Crock- 
ett’s Exploits and Adventures must be linked with the body of 
legend belonging to Crockett. He could hardly have engaged in 
all the magnificent adventures attributed to him between its covers, 
even though any one of them might have been possible. As to the 
writer, or compiler, some charming pieces of speculation might be 
indulged in, but they have no place here. 

What again becomes plain is the careless wealth of Crockett’s 
affiliations and the ease with which legends clustered about his 
name. He was unique, surely, in being a man of stature with a 
significant career, and at the same time a character who even 
while living stepped straight into myth. And for lasting eminence 
he created a book, the Narrative, that must remain a classic in 
our literature because it reveals a way of life in a highly distinc- 
tive style, and because it was one of the first to use the American 
language with fullness and assurance. 








Patrician 
By Mattie Lou Frye 


IC, pic, pic pic, there-ah-you-got-it; pic, pic, pic, pic, there- 

Paterrene the adding machine clacked in the corner. 

“Your invoice #737, December 15th, 1933, at hand—” 

Jack McSwain, Junior, was making a disc on the dictaphone. It 
purred like a cat before a fire. 

Rain beat against the windows, through the green foliage of 
the Arizona cypress, through the heavy bars, against the tall, 
beveled glasses. “Plant an evergreen outside the window,” said 
the landscape artist; “hide the bars.” Bars to keep thieves out of 
the McKirdle and McSwain, United Electric, money vault. But 
the rain came through them, and droned against the panes. 

Alice looked at her wrist-watch. One fifteen. At two o’clock she 
had to go to the cage on the second floor in the corridor—hostess 
for the firm. “Good publicity,” McKirdle had said. “Excellent 
publicity.” They had opened the east wing on second to the pub- 
lic: club rooms, lecture halls, an auditorium, a workshop, a kitch- 
en, all free to the women’s groups and the classes. “Flood the 
place with United Electric lights!”” McSwain had got enthusiastic. 
“Let the women see them. Great advertisement.” 

“Operator! Operator!” The door to McSwain, Senior’s, office 
was open. “What the devil are you trying to do? I told you I was 
talking to Cleveland. I’ll be ” She could see him sitting on 
his desk, his thin, pepper-red hair ruffled like an angry bird’s top- 
knot. 

A man was detailed to do nothing but keep the shrubs and the 





narrow lawn in condition. No dead branches or plants. The com- 
pany wouldn’t tolerate them. 

She never had any dictation after noon. Must be an important 
letter. She sat waiting. Two pencils as sharp as stilettos lay on her 
open shorthand pad, and beside them her handkerchief, white, 
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hemstitched. McKirdle was spread before the big mahogany desk 
like a tweed-covered frog. She had never before been quite able 
to decide what it was he resembled. But today, with the heaviness 
under his eyes and his wide mouth shut tight, she saw it. An angry 
frog, who had caught some little fish nibbling out of turn. He 
pressed his hands together, his big shoes flat on the floor, his heavy 
eyes following her nimble pencil impatiently. “It has come to my 
attention that our contract with L. J. Grey, Boise, Idaho, has been 
canceled because of your failure to arrange the desired service.” 

“The address, Sir?” 

“Oh, yes. Yes, of course. Stanley F. Thompson, District Fifty- 
Five.” 

Thompson: the blue-eyed little man with the soft voice, and 
air of apology; such a pretty little wife, and big baby boy. 

“Matter of such importance—due consideration to factors in- 
volved—not first offence—regret very much—impossible to re- 
tain you—” 

It was brief, courteous, and cruel. McKirdle sat back, his heavy 
coat bulging from its middle button. “Office memorandum:— 
come to my attention—properly safeguarding company’s inter- 
ests—not policy of United Electric—in any way not concomitant 
with dignity of the corporation . . .” It was signed, Thomas F. 
McKirdle. He was silent a moment. 

The rain splashed suddenly heavier against the pane. Alice 
glanced at it apprehensively. A very bad day. He might not come. 
It was Wednesday, and he hadn’t missed a Wednesday or a Fri- 
day for three months, now. But today— 

“Better send the memorandum to the mimeograph department. 
We’ll need one for every employee. That’s all.” He turned heav- 
ily back to his desk. 

One twenty-five. She ran the neat United Electric letterhead 
under the typewriter roller and typed carefully, with great con- 
centration—McKirdle would tolerate no erasures. Then, the office 
memorandum. At one-thirty the stencil was cut and laid on the 
table at the door for Mary to pick up and run off on the mimeo- 
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graph. From the top drawer of her desk Alice took a key. Quietly, 
her slender heels tapping lightly, she went out into the hall, up 
the wide marble steps, through the arched passage into the corri- 
dor, where she unlocked her cage. 

On her desk was Mrs. Dysart’s neat list of appointments for 
the day. Beside them was Alice’s Shakespeare text. She went to 
night classes three evenings a week. They were reading Macbeth, 
and she had left the text on her desk the afternoon before. Usually 
she carried it on the street car, and when she saw people reading 
its title, sat very straight and serene. She was tall and slender, 
with the slenderness got from long years of going without enough 
to eat, and of never getting enough sleep. There were a lot of 
books to read in the class work. Now she was trying to memorize 
ten lines, for a quiz the next day. 

Next year, maybe she could take French. She had thought she 
was too old; but the professor said that anyone could learn French, 
whether she was twenty-one or forty-one. She liked the classes. 
They made her forget that she had never finished high school; 
that she had worked seven years. She was a college student. 

Her hair was wavy about the face and coiled in four precise 
buns at her neck. When she was not busy, her long slender fingers 
tapped restlessly or drummed against the green blotter. Next 
summer she was going to buy a racquet and learn to play tennis. 
She and some other girl. She would have a white suit, with a dull 
yellow tie and pale yellow socks, and she would put her initial in 
yellow on her balls. If she had enough money left. Twenty-one a 
week didn’t go far. And Mama wanted a radio. 

She glanced at her watch. Five minutes until two. She took up 
the appointment list. At two the Bird and Nature Study Club was 
to meet in the auditorium, the Browning Followers in the sun 
room, the Arts and Crafts Club in the workshop, and Mr. Athel- 
mane’s Art Appreciation Class down the hall, in a classroom. At 
three, the Followers of the Flag Patriotic Association had the 
auditorium for play rehearsal. They would be through by four. 
And he didn’t ever come until four forty-five. That reminded her. 
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The Browning Followers were to be served at three forty-five: a 
thin purple punch that smelled more like lemon than grapes, 
and was served with flat, very sweet cookies. She must see if Effie 
had scoured the blue cups. 

The Girl Scouts would come to finish their marionettes at four. 
She hoped the Arts and Crafts wouldn’t stay after their time. 
There wasn’t room. She would drop the president a hint. No, she 
would call Mrs. Dysart. It was Mrs. Dysart’s business to make 
appointments, and to keep them straight. 

At four-thirty she would be off. Then, four forty-five, and he 
would come. 

“Dear, do you have any place in your desk where I could leave 
my bag? I’m afraid it’s going to get fearfully in my way at re- 
hearsal.” It was Mrs. Robert E. Lee Strange, president of the 
Followers of the Flag Patriotic Association. She always came an 
hour early to rehearsals, though Alice never clearly understood 
her part in them. 

She held out her hand for the bag. “I may have to leave the 
desk and cannot be responsible for your bag.” It was the usual 
speech. Mrs. Strange’s fat face puckered into a slight frown; then 
she put the purse in Alice’s hand with an expansive smile. “You 
know, I think it will be all right,” she trilled. “Now, if you will 
find me a scrap of paper—just a scrap—and a pencil—just the 
tiniest bit of a pencil, I will be sure to return it. I came off without 
one, and rehearsals—” She leaned her chubby bosom against the 
window watching Alice rummage among her pencils. “There,” 
she pointed a plump gloved finger, “that will do—that red one.” 

Alice gave it to her and heard her bustle off toward the rest 
room, where there was a writing desk. 

Alice studied the schedule apprehensively. No appointments 
were ever made after four-thirty. But she was always a little 
uneasy. Mrs. Dysart might made a special case; if there was any- 
one in the auditorium, he couldn’t use it. She looked over the 
list carefully. There was none. 

The rose she had brought from home was particularly pretty. 
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Its pale yellow-centered leaves burst into sunrise red at the edges. 
At four thirty-five she would carry it into the auditorium and set 
it on the grand piano. Then she would move the gold-fringed 
lamp from the corner and plug it in near the piano. Then she 
would open the instrument and lay the music rack flat, as he liked 
it. At four-forty all the shades would be drawn, the curtains on 
the stage closed, the lamp glowing, and the brilliant rose queening 
it over the gold-embroidered piano scarf. 

Then, he would come. 

He would set his bulging leather case on a chair and pull music 
out in wild confusion. The sheets would cascade to the floor and 
flutter under chair rungs. He would bend helplessly over them, 
picking up one, scanning it, then snatching at another, his strong 
hands crumpling them clumsily. “Let me help you.” She would 
came forward out of the dark corner where she had been waiting. 
“Oh, hello, Alice,” he would smile and laugh shamefacedly. “You 
see, 1 am your Mad Hatter. I’ve done it again.” She would pick 
them up and sort them. He would rub his forehead vigorously 
with his palm. “What a beautiful day for music!” he would say. 
He always said that when it rained. And then, he would move the 
bench back, fleck the keys with his handkerchief, sit down, and 
begin. 

“T can’t understand why he likes to practice here,” Mrs. Dysart 
said. “I suppose they close his studio at four.” 

“Leave him alone,” McKirdle said. “Good publicity. Excellent 
advertisement.” 

Alice knew why he came. He liked the piano and the light. And 
the rows of darkened chairs in the big auditorium. Sometimes as 
she sat and listened she closed her eyes and felt the audience all 
about her, straining forward on their chairs. 

He would play “The Blue Danube” for her. It was her re- 
ward. He played it differently almost every time, turning with 
one hand off the keyboard to wave to her. “Hear! That’s a new 
chord!” He would repeat it, move up and down from it in glit- 
tering cadences, searching, trying, changing until he found what 
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he wanted, when his heavy, leonine head would toss, “One, two, 
three, One, two, three,” in wildly quick tempo as the tune rippled 
on. 

When he had a new pupil he played feverishly, almost angrily. 
Alice understood. He was past thirty, and he wanted to play in 
concert, not teach. “You have to begin concert work early,” he 
said. But the pupils paid his board. “Here they come, with their 
fat mamas and their thin fingers,” he complained. “Children. 
Babies. And I’m to teach them Chopin!” She wondered if it hurt 
McKirdle’s piano to be pounded that way. 

A little, gentle-faced woman stood at the cage window, her arm 
filled with baskets and paper bundles of flowers. “I’m Mrs. Wink- 
ler,” she said timidly, and stopped as if hoping that explained 
everything. 

“Yes?” 

“Could you tell me where I’m to go?” She was holding the 
baskets with apparent difficulty. 

“You must be the Bird and Nature Study Club?” 

“That’s right.” 

“Then you go right on down the hall, and turn at the left—” 
The woman’s eyes were puzzled. “Wait,” Alice reconsidered. “I 
will show you.” She led the way, carrying an armload of the 
fragile baskets. When the woman was inside Alice saw a notice on 
the bulletin board. “Hear Mrs. Elmer Winkler,” it read. 
“World-famous authority on wild flowers.” The little woman 
was holding up her skirts to adjust her garter, and went a deep 
red when Alice turned on her. “I—I was about to lose it,” she 
faltered, and hurried up on the stage with a basket. 

When Alice got back into the hall she heard loud voices, evi- 
dently raised in argument. It was Mrs. Flaherty, president of the 
Browning Followers, and a strange woman; and between them, 
her perfectly wave-set head towering, the imposing Mrs. Dysart, 
her eyeglasses in her hand and the big, black-covered appointment 
book under her arm. “But when we have a reservation in the sun 
room for the Browning Followers, then they necessarily have the 
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room.” Her smooth, quick voice ran on. “We have but one way 
to settle these difficulties, Mrs. Wilson, and that is to consult our 
records. Now if you think, Mrs. Wilson, that your Star Study 
Group was to be here, I am profoundly sorry, but as I said, we 
haven’t them on our books. And when we haven’t them on our 
books, and we do have the Browning Followers on our books, 
well, what more is there for us to say?” 

“Well,” Mrs. Wilson snorted in righteous indignation, “I 
wouldn’t think an organization like the United Electric Company 
would make a mistake like that. If we hadn’t been promised the 
room so plainly—” 

“Who promised you the room?” Mrs. Flaherty’s usually calm 
voice was stormy. 

Mrs. Wilson turned on her with restrained fury. “I never saw 
her, my dear. I talked to her over the telephone.” 

“Just a moment.” Mrs. Dysart touched Mrs. Wilson on the 
arm. “When did you talk with her?” 

“Yesterday.” Mrs. Wilson shot the word at Mrs. Flaherty as 
if to say, By all that’s holy, that settles it. 

Evidently Mrs. Dysart agreed, for she smiled slowly, the cor- 
ners of her rouged lips turning up very slightly at a fixed angle. 
“Then,” she said soothingly, “that explains it. We must have 
made the appointment for next week. You see, Mrs. Wilson, we 
never make a reservation less than a week ahead. That is the 
Company’s ruling.” She shut the appointment book and closed her 
lips again in that staid smile. 

“But what are we to do?” Mrs. Wilson fairly wailed. “Here 
will come the Star Study members, and where will they go?” 

“Now, let me see.” Mrs. Dysart’s voice had taken on that far- 
away, eternally patient note it always assumed before such en- 
counters were over. “Come on down to my office.” They moved 
away. Mrs. Flaherty stood looking after them and spied Alice. 
“We're to be served today,” she said sharply, still ready to do 
battle with all comers. “Will everything be ready?” 

“Everything will be ready,” Alice said. You would think they 
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were paying handsomely for the hall. “Free horse rides easy,” 
Mama said. 

There was a plump girl at the free telephone. Her red hair 
hung in damp, straight hanks against her neck and a wet felt hat 
was pushed from the ear against which she held the receiver. 
Every afternoon about this time she came in and telephoned for 
half an hour. She was collecting past-due accounts for some doc- 
tors, and got fifty per cent of all she took in, she told Alice one 
day. She nodded briefly when Alice went by on her way to the 
elevator. 

“Did you ring, Madame?” Ed, the elevator boy, was sixteen, 
very clean, Irish, and unspoiled. 

“Yes. Send Effie up to the kitchen. She ought to be in the base- 
ment hall.” 

He tipped his cap, a fat, freckled hand on the power wheel. 
“Did you hear about Freddie?” 

“No.” 

“Lost his job. Left the lace-paper doily off McSwain, Senior’s, 
gin tray.” 

“You mean he’s really fired?” 

“Yep.” 

“Not for that.” 

“Something just as bad, I bet.” He closed the door and moved 
noiselessly out of sight. 

Effie had scoured the cups. They sat in neat, blue-glass rows on 
the serving table in the kitchen, stacks of gleaming silver beside 
them. Some afternoon, like this, it would be nice to serve him 
some hot punch. Warm him up for his practice. A tingle went 
over her body. Effie came in. “Service promptly at three forty- 
five.” 

“Yes, Miss Alice. There’s to be forty, isn’t there?” 

“That’s right.” She considered a moment. Maybe today would 
be a good time. “And Effie. Better lay out two tea-balls and leave 
the heat under the water heater. I’m going to serve a special guest 
at a quarter of five.” She would give him tea. The punch was too 
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thin. “Use your own judgment about special favors,” McSwain 
had said in his expansive mood. “Though how you expect to make 
friends for United Electric with that dishwater is beyond me.” 
Effie had gone out, so Alice set a teapot, two cups, and a cream and 
sugar down from the cabinet shelves—dull green china with gold 
rims. She pondered a long time over the design for the spoons. 
His tastes were so severe. “Patrician,” Mama had said. 

“T wouldn’t cheapen myself,” he told Alice one day. “I lost 
three pupils. But I don’t care. She knew that everyone was in a 
clatter, yet nothing would do her but I must play for her ‘brothah’ 
from Iowa. I said, ‘No, Madame. I cannot.’ She opened the piano 
and pulled me to it. ‘But you must. You simply must!’ she said, 
the impossible creature. Well, I didn’t know what to do. I laid 
the rack down and struck a few chords. Then—then I glanced 
through the casement window and there, glowing like a dove, was 
the new moon! I have never seen it more fragile, soft, radiant! 
My fingers began playing; it was my very soul singing a lulla- 
by—the Moonlight Sonata. And do you know (you won’t believe 
me, Alice),” he had rested his strong fingers on her arm, “right 
in a soft legato passage I heard a shout of laughter! Yes! A 
shout!” Fury burned in his round, brown eyes and his strong 
frame shook with emotion. “Some one had told a dirty story!” 
He wagged his great head. “I didn’t say a word. Not a syllable. 
I got up from the piano, I got my hat, and I walked out of that 
house, forever.” 

She laid two chaste spoons beside the cups. He would like those. 

Dr. Agnes Lucy Tuttle was sitting at her desk when she got 
back—calmly waiting. She waved a thin, grey-gloved hand toward 
Alice. “Hello, my dear. I have come to invite you to hear the 
mental-hygiene lecturer tomorrow night. I want you to be my 
guest. We can have dinner at that clever little Chinese restaurant, 
and after a chat we can go, together. I’ll be glad to have you spend 
the night with me afterward.” 

Alice tried not to show her embarrassment. Dr. Tuttle was 
always asking her to spend the night; the girls giggled about it. 
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“Thank you, but I’m taking Mama out tomorrow night. We’re 
going to the movie.” 

“Oh,” said Dr. Tuttle, “I am so sorry. I wish you could. I 
know he is going to be good.” She pulled her scarf straight and 
started out. “Some other time, perhaps.” Alice was still embar- 
rassed. “Thank you, just the same.” The lank, avid-eyed Doctor 
smiled at her and went off. 

At three forty-five the Browning Followers were served. The 
hubbub of their gossiping rang down the vaulted hall. Mr. Athel- 
mane came out of his Art Appreciation room and looked anxiously 
about, then went back in, frowning. She hoped none of the ladies 
forgot to leave their spoons. Three were missing last time. “Get 
some more, the swine!”? McSwain’s topknot had bristled. “They’ll 
pay for that some day, the sluts.” McSwain was no respecter of 
persons. 

She wondered if she could find a lemon for the tea. “That trio 
of girls where I visited in Czechoslovakia could make the best tea 
I ever drank.” He had studied two years in Germany. “The con- 
tinentals drink gallons of tea.” She hoped hers would not be 
bitter. 

At four-ten she went back to the workshop. The Arts and 
Crafts people were all gone and a group of red-cheeked girls 
were intent on modeling marionette faces. She sighed contentedly. 
One squabble had been passed, anyway. 

At four-thirty she picked up the vase from her desk, locked the 
cage door, and went to her dressing closet in the hall. Carefully 
she brushed her hair, patted her nose with a puff, and dusted her 
dress vigorously. She examined her hands. Last night’s manicure 
was glossy on her slender nails. She hurried into the empty audi- 
torium. In five minutes it was ready for him: lamp, piano, rose, 
curtains drawn. She went back to the kitchen. Effie had left the 
fire on. Beside her cups was a saucer of lemon, sliced very thin 
and studded with cinnamon, while on another plate was a stack 
of yellow-filled sandwiches. Effie thought of everything. Alice 
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peeped inside them with delight. Then she loaded her tray and 
took it to the darkened room. 

Rain was still beating on the windows; through the heavy 
damask drapes she could not see it, but she heard its thud against 
the panes. She turned the cup handles toward one another. How 
intimate they looked, snugly side by side. Four forty-five. 

She hurried to the overstuffed chair by the wall. In a moment, 
he would come. 

He had never asked her last name. Now, today, over the tea- 
cups she could bring it in quite casually. “Mr. Hardman, that’s 
my father’s brother, says a piano has our name.” It really did; 
that would be a nice way to tel] it. Then maybe he would say, 
“Hardman, you say? Of course. I know them well.” She relaxed 
in the chair. One of these days she was going to ask him over. 
“Mama and Sister want to hear you play.” She would make an 
upside-down pineapple cake, and Mama would get out her spoons 
that were Grandmother’s wedding present. They would light a 
fire in the living-room grate, and put the candles on the piano. 
She would pour him some black coffee. He would talk about 
Chopin, and Beethoven. And then he would play. She would be 
sure to set the candles under Grandfather’s picture. He was very 
distinguished-looking. 

Five o’clock. He had never been so late. She tiptoed to the side 
door. No one coming. If she ever had a boy, he would be a won- 
derful musician. Her face tingled and her slender feet tapped 
lightly across the heavy rug. She adjusted the piano scarf again, 
set the rose at another angle. 

Five-ten. Perhaps he wasn’t coming. She sat weakly on the 
bench. He had never failed before. 

“Mary Belle Brackwell.” How her heart had pounded when 
she read it that day on one of the sheets among the rungs. “Your 
wife has a pretty name.” He smiled at her gently. (How gently 
he could smile, and speak. “One of those long-haired artists,” 
McSwain’s lips curled. It wasn’t long hair. It was very thick, and 
curly.) “That’s my mother, Alice girl.” She felt adolescent. 
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Five-twenty. She looked with panic down the hall. No one in 
sight but Jack, mopping the marble floor, humming in a rumbly 
baritone that sang down the empty hall. In ten minutes the en- 
trance to the hall would be locked. He knew he couldn’t get in 
now. If he got in, he could always get out. She ran to the window. 
Rain was beating steadily, blindingly. Perhaps something had 
happened. A car. A fall. She breathed rapidly. 

Or maybe, he just didn’t come. 

Slowly she went to the dressing closet. It was a minute until 
five-thirty when she finished pulling on her goloshes, buttoned 
the heavy tweed coat about her throat, and poked her bag and 
umbrella under her arm. 

Her goloshes made a shuffling noise as she crossed the rug to 
shut the piano in the auditorium and turn off the lamp. She 
wrapped the sandwiches in a napkin and stuffed them into her 
pocket; for Mama. Effie would move the tray tomorrow. 

At five-thirty she caught the last elevator down. Ed was alone, 
the afternoon paper on his chair. “Here’s your news.” He got 
McSwain’s afternoon paper out of the wastebasket for her. “Good 
night, Alice.” 

“Good night.” 

She sat on the big sofa in the hall, waiting. He might come, 
yet. She opened the paper. 

There was a familiar picture on the front page. “Joseph B. 
Brackwell,” it read, and above it in bold type, “Local Pianist Gets 
National Radio Contract.” He was to play for the big New York 
broadcasting chain. He had left that morning for New York. 

Alice folded the paper carefully so that the picture wouldn’t 
get wet and tucked it under her arm. 

For a long time she sat there holding it close against the old 
tweed coat; then she got up and went out. The streets were dark, 
the tall facade of lights on the United Electric’s wide front 
dimmed in the rain. She walked slowly on, the rain beating against 
her umbrella. It was three blocks to her street car. 

Along the way she passed a used-radio shop. There was a win- 
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dow filled with cabinets. One tall, Queen Anne model stood, 
severely plain, in the corner. Chaste. “Patrician,” she thought. 
There was a sign on it: “$137.50, marked down to $47.95.” She 
stopped quite still, her face pressed close to the misty glass. 
Forty-eight dollars. Four dollars a month. Twelve months—; 
five dollars down, eleven months— 
Mama had wanted a radio for a long time. 

















Points of View 


THE SOUTHERN PHILOSOPHY OF STATES’ RIGHTS 
The Old Sectionalism and the New Regionalism 


By Cuarves W. Pipkin 


HE breakdown of what Rupert B. Vance in his Human 

Geography of the South calls “undifferentiated national- 

ism” has made it possible to discuss in a fresh way the 
meaning of regionalism in the life of the United States. It is also 
fortunate that a national experiment along social and economic 
lines has taken place at this same time. The various plans for na- 
tional recovery not only make clearer the conflict of interests 
among the groups which battle for control on the industrial front, 
but also suggest the important part that the regions of this country 
take in national recovery. 

The problem is mainly a consideration of the Old Sectionalism 
of the South and the New Regionalism of the South today. The 
Old Sectionalism had its dogmas, the outgrowth of conditions of 
climate and agriculture and race which made a common way of 
life lead to a common understanding on many questions. But there 
were as many conflicting and contradictory influences in the Old 
Sectionalism as there are now in the New Regionalism. Economic 
conflict between classes and exploitation of the lesser dog have 
marked the growth of a common consciousness of section and 
region in the South as well as in the North. And the powerful 
force of self-interest among the exploiters has served to create a 
class which is dominated by power- and profit-seeking, and is not 
at all different in social outlook or morality from similar classes 
in any region or in any country. 

It is necessary to say plainly that dominant industrial enter- 
prises have come to an understanding of their special interests in 
both the North and the South. There may have been a time when 
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there was a real conflict between the profits of the merchants and 
bankers of the industrial North and the profits of land-owners in 
the agrarian South, but the expanding home markets of the whole 
United States and the spread of the factory system, together with 
the growth of a vast commercial agricultural economy in the 
South and Middle West, have combined to make the struggle for 
economic control and profits the same the nation over. 

The economic and social life of the South can quickly be over- 
simplified by special pleaders, not only as the historian sees the 
ante-bellum South, but as recent history records the sordid tale of 
petty profits and incompetent leadership from the time of the 
restoration of home rule in state governments down to the fren- 
zied period of post-war industrial expansion in the South. Beneath 
the surface, Southern life and politics and industry have teemed 
with conflict. The very fact that a large sectional economic inter- 
est, agriculture, based for the most part on slave labor, made the 
South self-conscious in behalf of agriculture in advocating slavery 
as a national policy, has obscured the fact that at the same time 
the free workers and the rising manufacturing interests were con- 
tending with the dominant land-owners in the South. 

It can be said with a large measure of certainty that the particu- 
larism of the South has been a by-product of economic forces 
rather than the direct result of a theory of social and economic 
organization. The fact that there seems to be a closer identity of 
social prejudices and traditions between Louisiana and Virginia, 
hundreds of miles apart, than there is between Virginia and Penn- 
sylvania, is significant now largely in terms of what kind of social 
order these prejudices and traditions may establish. The sense of 
the conscious region is the most powerful social force that all parts 
of the South possess in common. A vast geographical area, from 
the Potomac to the Rio Grande, itself made up of empires, never- 
theless feels the common bond of regional identity. The more ur- 
gent inquiry concerns not what has produced a Solid South, but 
what is to create an alert and secure population in this domain. It 
is here that the impact of industrialism has proved itself most 
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cruelly a weapon to divide a people. The Bourbon industrialists 
have easily joined hands with the demagogues of religion and 
race, and together they have made havoc of the common life of 
leisure and good taste in the South. The South as a region of 
community interests, a product of fortunate immigrations and 
migrations, made more conscious of its likenesses by defeat in a 
war between states, and by a powerful race of black color in its 
midst: this South as a regional community has been terribly ex- 
ploited. The tragic era for the South and the nation was not a 
brief span of years, with a set beginning and a definite end, but 
the whole period of American history when there was no effective, 
intelligent protest against the mad race for superficial national 
unity on the basis of unenlightened and a-national capitalism. 
The first phases of the early period of growing centralization 
of legislative and administrative powers at Washington, roughly 
from 1890 to 1914, were a period of political and economic recov- 
ery in the South under the most mediocre and unimaginative 
leadership. The concept of regionalism in any form but that of 
sentimental hero-worship of the Lost Cause was not a vital force 
in the thinking of the people of the South. The anarchy of sec- 
tionalism developed under the worst possible auspices of politics 
and religion. And at the same time that the South was merely a 
spectator of the expanding national scene in commerce and finance, 
the dictates of corporate wealth and of organized financial invest- 
ment on the sole basis of profits were not seriously challenged in 
the nation. In fact, it seemed that the prosperous agricultural 
empire of the Middle West was as closely allied with the get- 
rich-quick philosophy of a whole nation given over to sectional 
anarchy as any New York banker could wish. Only when agricul- 
ture failed as a money-producer was it recognized with anything 
more than formal lip-service as a basis of national security and a 
way of self-contained living. The Populist revolt and the leader- 
ship of Bryan were only interruptions of the stride of national 
capitalism, whose center was in New York, whose soul was no- 
where, though the basis of the strength of this capitalism was the 
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agricultural surpluses of the nation, which could be used to bring 
European capital to this country. The success story was so alluring 
that the South did not know the end of the story had been for the 
most part written before the South became an active character in 
the book. 

The brief period of peace-time influence for the South under 
Woodrow Wilson, of the rapid growth of administrative power 
in his efforts for the New Freedom at home, and the period of his 
war powers in a world-wide crisis, together with the growth of 
the war-time bureaucracy, were not an era of thinking in the 
South. The spoils of Democratic victory were too sweet to allow 
the South to reflect seriously on the course of national destiny. 
Besides, this destiny had already been charted by forces outside of 
the South which were not going to be effectively challenged until 
the depression which began in 1929. The South has really become 
conscious of its solid source of power in its peoples and its material 
resources only when a so-called New Nationalism has made a 
New Regionalism inevitable. When the nation begins to talk of 
self-sufficiency and a planned economy, the South as a region be- 
gins to define its future in terms of its cultural past and of its 
present economic prospects. 

It is thus that the South sees its part in the national scene, as a 
region conscious of its interests in terms of national subsidies, yet 
with a design for government. If there is to be any national plan- 
ning, it is intelligent to insist that regional planning should be the 
basis of a national program and will be the measure of national 
security for a standard of life. From a defence of the temporary 
expediency of slavery to the logic of plowing up cotton is not 
a long way to go. Federal subsidies to the farmer are part of a 
regional program for agriculture, just as the tariff has been a 
regional flattery of special privileged groups who always have 
hastened to interpret national interest in terms of the welfare 
they knew best, their own. 

The old philosophy of states’ rights was the product of the Old 
Sectionalism. It has had no meaning since Appomattox. Where it 
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has been used, it has been a reactionary bulwark raised by outside 
industrial interests which have seen the docile South as a labor 
supply or as a profitable field for investment exploitation. The 
increasing concentration of government at Washington has not 
alarmed the South because it has been seen as part of a change in 
the functions of government to meet human needs. It is not the 
growing concentration of administration, but the failure of a 
philosophy of government adequate to a way of life the South 
understands which is of importance today. This failure of a phi- 
losophy of government extends from local to international affairs, 
and it is just this failure which has brought again into prominence 
not a philosophy of the Old Sectionalism, but an interpretation of 
the New Regionalism. 

The philosophy of states’ rights was used to promote the special 
and particular interests of the ante-bellum South. It was an at- 
tempt to interpret Sectionalism. It was at its best an intellectual 
effort to understand the needs of the section. It was intended to 
serve as a philosophy of government. But to attempt to use it as 
a guide to social policy since 1880 in the South is to ignore the 
fundamental interests of the people of the South. It may have 
served before as an interpretation of the relationships between 
states in the federal union; it is totally useless as a social philos- 
ophy for a region conscious of its needs in the twentieth century. 

Thus the philosophy of the New Regionalism does not attempt 
any formal loyalty to a written document. It is certainly the fresh- 
est outlook on a troubled world today in the South, for the philos- 
ophy of the New Regionalism would see the whole life of a people 
in terms of their cultural and economic background, and takes 
account of the imponderables of the region’s history. Of course 
the varied forces of history and adventure which go to make this 
region, even in this age of mass production, the most unified on 
the continent, are not to be brought within too neat a pattern. But 
there is this one thing which the South as a conscious regional 
community possesses in common: a view of life and a way of 
life which are definitely set out against the uniform background 
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of a national scene otherwise unrelieved by regional variety and 
diversity. 

What are the objectives of the current ventures in social con- 
trol? Are they an answer to the persistent economic and social 
problems presented by modern capitalism? Does the internal com- 
position of the dominant national political parties preclude a more 
basic and far-reaching program for the socialization of industry 
and life? None of the minor parties has as yet much political 
significance—not nearly enough to qualify as a vital instrument 
of social change. It is, then, all the more necessary that the South 
should understand its strength as a region, and organize its ef- 
forts for adequate influence in the program of national recovery. 
Whatever may be the results of a shortsighted policy of economic 
nationalism, the fact is plain that the South is a great producer of 
raw materials for export. Any national industrial policy which 
ignores the South’s supply of cotton, lumber, rice, and sugar, and 
the employment of her population and their support of varied 
activities by their work, is doomed to opposition from the South. 
Likewise, any system of cultural and social rehabilitation which 
comes from such governmental agencies as the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, the Emergency Relief Administration, and the Civil 
Works Administration is likely to be regarded as alien to the real 
needs and interests of the South if its bureaucratic officialdom is 
appointed from outside the region and if an attempt is made to 
impose ready-made social patterns from the East or Middle West 
upon a resentful people. 

This problem is acute. A vast over-officialdom now sits in Wash- 
ington and directs the South in banking and farm loans, in agri- 
culture and planting, in oil and lumber; and the whole program 
of relief and public works issues from the nation’s capital. In this 
emergency of financial and agricultural bankruptcy, when unem- 
ployment is widespread and governmental relief the order of the 
day, it is hard for the South to revolt against what may be called 
the benevolent dictatorship of the New Deal. But if this organ- 
ized dictatorship is to be a foreign missionary enterprise, joined 
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in by the benevolent captains of industry and banking whose inter- 
ests are directly connected with national investment and banking 
and industrial concerns, then it is far better for the South to buiid 
her future around safer institutions of her own design and cor- 
responding to her own purposes. Nor must the specious pleas 
about her Negro population and her lower costs of living and pro- 
duction be used to force a whole region to accept a permanent 
racial peonage or an inferior bargaining position in the quest for 
economic justice and for a culture which means a larger dignity 
for human beings. 

It is a very suggestive contribution that the philosophy of the 
New Regionalism gives to the New Nationalism which is attempt- 
ing to codrdinate the agencies of recovery, because the interests of 
the South as a region are not provincial interests. They are broad 
in their economic importance in the producing capacity of the 
nation, and they embrace a wide variety of agricultural and indus- 
trial interests. 

In the social philosophy of the New Regionalism, there is un- 
suspected power of a spiritual sort. The recapture of enthusiasm 
about the state and what the destiny of the state may be are basic 
to any way of life that is tolerable in this century. Here the de- 
mand that government take account of the quality of life has 
its best expression in our times. There may be sharper demands on 
a national scale for security in terms of work and of maintenance 
by the state, but the social philosophy of the New Regionalism 
inquires about the good life. 

The importance of this contribution is patent now. In matters 
of national policy, the South is becoming increasingly conscious of 
its power; yet intelligent Southerners are thoroughly aware of 
the poor bargaining position of the South when matters of national 
policy are up for decision. It is apparent that there is a great hand- 
icap in administration because the South must accept policies she 
has not actively helped to formulate. Far too often the mission- 
aries of the recurrent New Deals come to her borders with the 
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distasteful odor of their own regional evangelism, sanctified by 
being called administrators of national policy. 


A SOUTHERN CONFEDERATION OF LEARNING 
Higher Education and the New Regionalism in the South 


By BeNjJAMIN B. Kenprick 


FTER four years of depression, intellectual leaders in the 
South are beginning to question the validity of some of 
the ideals preached by the prophets of the New South 

doctrine. It will be recalled that three or four decades ago there 
arose in all parts of the South men who urged that the cure for 
the ills of the section lay in following the pattern which had 
developed in the North during the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Among these men the most notable were Henry Grady of 
Georgia, L. Q. C. Lamar of Mississippi, and Charles B. Aycock 
of North Carolina. They looked upon the apparent prosperity of 
the North and thought it good. They noted that this prosperity 
seemed to result from a process of unrestricted competition in 
an industrial system where the profits motive was dominant. To 
a degree they preached the dictum of Adam Smith to the effect 
that each person in following his own interest is guided as if by 
an unseen hand toward the promotion of the welfare of all. The 
industrial development which took place—first in England, later 
in New England and the Middle Atlantic States, and finally in the 
states of the Middle West—rested upon this assumption. The 
exploitation of natural resources and of human labor was believed 
to be the key to progress and to the making of a better and more 
enlightened civilization. Therefore the prophets of the New 
South urged fellow Southerners to pattern their industrial, social, 
and educational institutions upon those of the North. It is true 
that they gave to the Old South a tear and a flowery tribute, but 
in practice they turned their backs upon it and looked forward to 
a new day when the South, like the North, would become a very 
bee-hive of industry and trade. 
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At the same time, however, they did not neglect to point out 
that this industrial development should be accompanied by a sys- 
tem of free public schools and state-supported institutions of 
higher learning for boys and girls and men and women, both 
white and black. In fact, they looked upon education as a sort of 
panacea which inevitably would cure old ills and prevent new 
ones. In the main their attitude toward the subject was exceed- 
ingly naive. They did not elaborate any new philosophy of edu- 
cation, nor did they undertake to adapt any old one to the peculiar 
needs of their time and place. They constantly reiterated that 
education means a leading out of the individual to a realization 
of his latent possibilities, an adaptation to his environment and a 
modification of that environment so as to realize the highest ra- 
tional existence. Just how this leading out and control were to be 
brought about, however, they did not say. Apparently they be- 
lieved that the teaching of subject matter would in itself accom- 
plish the desired result. They saw no reason, why the proposition 
that the whole is the sum of its parts should not be as axiomatic 
in education as in mathematics. Their advice was followed—not 
without some hesitation and opposition on the part of the propo- 
nents of the Old South idea; but these opponents of the prophets 
of the New South had no alternative program to offer, and by the 
end of the century it was realized that the past does not come back 
again. 

By the turn of the century, therefore, the New South ideal was 
going forward with little opposition and almost no criticism. Year 
by year new factories arose, new railroads were built, old cities 
grew and new ones sprang up. Native Southerners became busi- 
ness men, and the ranks of the native group were augmented by 
recruits from the North. These newcomers were no longer looked 
upon as carpetbaggers, but were welcomed with open arms, and 
ere long every Southern city had its quota of hustling business 
men from across the Potomac and Ohio rivers, who had come to 
take part in the building of the New South and incidentally to 
enrich themselves in the process. It should be said for the new- 
comers that in the majority of cases they entered into the life of 
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the section, and adopted its mores and folkways, its passions and 
prejudices—especially with respect to the Negro; in many in- 
stances they outdid the natives in their antipathy toward black 
folk. Moreover, they brought with them funds for investment, 
and encouraged their associates back in the North to send capital 
into the region. Manufacturing plants, mercantile establishments, 
transportation and communication corporations, insurance compa- 
nies, and banks and trust companies benefited thereby. 

Southern chambers of commerce, backed by local realty opera- 
tors, advertised far and wide the advantages of their particular 
states or cities for industrial development. In many instances they 
persuaded local governments to grant concessions in the form of 
exemptions from taxation, free building sites, and the like, in 
order to obtain the new industries. But their chief argument in 
urging the location of new plants in their midst was the abun- 
dance, docility, and cheapness of native labor, white and black. 
One is reminded of the passage in Herodotus where he tells how 
the citizens of ancient Nineveh, in his time, made their living 
from the prostitution of their daughters to foreigners. The ideals 
of the new business men of the South, both natives and outsiders, 
can best be expressed by the phrase: “Get as much as you can for 
as little as you can.” The influence of this group in state legisla- 
tures was sufficient to prevent the enactment of social legislation 
even comparable to that in older industrialized states of the 
North. In general, however, it must be said to their credit that 
they did not oppose free public-school education or state support 
for institutions of higher learning. To that extent, at least, they 
discharged their obligations to God and humanity. Furthermore, 
in their mill villages they carried on a greater or less amount of 
what may broadly be termed social work. Investigation, however, 
shows that the cost of such undertakings was more than defrayed 
out of the wages of the workers. It has been proved statistically 
that the wage differential between the North and the South more 
than compensated for the cost of the paternalistic undertakings of 
Southern mill owners. In practically all instances they were 
adamant against unionism. Their ownership of the dwellings of 
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their employees, their large degree of influence in the educational 
and religious work in the villages, together with their paternal- 
ism, rendered the organization of unions next to impossible. 
Moreover, it must be admitted that the general economic status 
attained by the first generation of workers in the mills was per- 
haps superior to their status in the rural areas from which they 
had come. Consequently, in the main the workers appeared to 
be satisfied with their lot and made little or no effort to change it. 

During the boom days of the World War and the decade fol- 
lowing it, wages were adjusted upward, but it was not until about 
1923 that they became commensurate with the increased cost of 
living. After 1927, when prosperity began to wane in Southern 
industry, wage slashing and the stretch-out system created con- 
siderable unrest among Southern workers, many of whom could 
not in their own lives recall their agricultural background. Some 
of these second-generation workers were persuaded to listen ap- 
provingly to the agitation of outside organizers and inside mal- 
contents. The labor disturbances at Gastonia, Marion, and Dan- 
ville were among the first symptoms that all was not well with 
the New South. Close upon the heels of these events followed 
the general industrial depression. Mills closed down or ran half- 
time. Local authorities became powerless to meet the situation. 
Appeal was made to the federal government for aid. R. F. C., 
N. R. A., A. A. A., C. W. A. have become familiar abbreviations 
in the South. In short, the New South has suffered all the ills 
which have beset the older industrialized sections of the United 
States. 


During the past four years a larger and larger number of 
Southern intellectuals and some few Southern business leaders 
have begun to wonder if the prophets of the New South were 
altogether true prophets. Was there not something in the Old 
South which after all is worth preserving and revivifying? These 
questions do not point toward a resurgence of the old sectional- 
ism, but toward the creation of a new regionalism. During the 
thirty years of life in the New South, how much contribution has 
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the region made to thought and culture, to art and literature, in 
fine, to a beautiful and satisfying life? Has the New South pro- 
duced nobler and happier men and women? To the latter ques- 
tion no honest and thoughtful person can answer in the affirma- 
tive. In the place of the nodlesse oblige of the Old South there 
has arisen a selfishness on the part of the possessors of wealth so 
intense that they have met but poorly their obligations toward 
less fortunate neighbors. Quotas for community chests, wholly 
inadequate in the first place to meet the local needs, have never 
been filled despite the fact that there has been money in abun- 
dance for the satisfaction of the most frivolous personal desires. It 
has become evident that the new generation of well-to-do South- 
erners are as callous to human misfortune and suffering as their 
ancestors were considerate. It is recognized that the system is at 
fault. It is not so much that human beings are malevolent as that 
they are afraid. They are not so sure of their own security, and, 
therefore, they harbor such resources as they have or spend them 
upon personal wants lest tomorrow they, too, may be in the ranks 
of the indigent. 

Thoughtful men and women no longer believe the evils of 
laissez-faire can be remedied by private charity, even when sup- 
plemented by governmental aid. They are asking if the system 
cannot be changed to such an extent that every man, woman, and 
child may be assured of at least the minimum necessities of life. 

There is no unanimity as to how these changes should be 
brought about, nor is there very much faith that any proposed 
changes will meet immediately with public approval. How can 
an intellectual appeal be made to an uneducated or half-educated 
people who in the past have been moved only by appeals to pas- 
sion, prejudice, and personal gain? The educational system which 
the prophets of the New South caused to be established and elab- 
orated has somehow failed to eradicate passion and prejudice. 
Anyone who proposes to reform the system cannot count upon a 
sufficient number of like-minded people for support. The ques- 
tion, then, which wise and good-willed men and women face is 
this: How can we create in our region a public opinion which will 
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render aid, through thick and thin, to a program of change? To 
this question there is only one answer: a thorough reconsideration 
of the methods and aims of that education which the prophets of 
the New South preached forty years ago. We do not believe that 
any sort of education will of itself bring about desirable change. 
The point we insist upon is that education properly conceived and 
administered is @ condition precedent to change. 

In such a reconsideration, education must be taken as a whole, 
extending from the primary grades through the graduate school. 
Here, however, we are concerned only with education at the col- 
lege and graduate level. In the first place, we realize that the 
large number of young men and women entering the colleges and 
universities of the South receive little or no assistance in orienting 
themselves in the life about them and in integrating such infor- 
mation as they receive in classes devoted mainly to the teaching 
of subject matter. Ordinarily, the young freshman is required 
to take three hours of history, three hours of English, three of 
a modern language, three of a natural science, and three of math- 
ematics. In addition, he is given some work in physical education 
or military training. Each of these subjects is generally taught as 
though the young student were expected to become a professional 
historian, modern-language scholar, chemist, or mathematician. If 
the freshman is able to say that any of these subjects has much or 
anything to do with his present or future life or to see any cor- 
relation among the various subjects, he is indeed fortunate. The 
aim of the English course is to teach him how to read, write, and 
speak his mother tongue correctly and with some degree of pre- 
cision, but the methods of obtaining these desirable objectives are 
by no means wholly satisfactory. As for the other subject-matter 
courses, the young student would be baffled if he were called upon 
to state what meaning, if any, they have in relation to his life here 
and now or when he takes his place as a full-fledged citizen of 
his community. 

It is therefore proposed that the universities and colleges may 
well consider the advisability of utilizing nine or ten hours a week 
of the freshman course in setting up three highly integrated sub- 
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courses, each with a distinct purpose of its own but at the same 
time related to the other two. The proposed courses are (a) sci- 
ence, in which the aim would be to teach the student scientific 
method (that is, how objective truth is arrived at), the place of 
science in modern civilization, and the facts of organic life and 
the laws of inorganic matter; (b) contemporary civilization, in 
which the aim would be to acquaint the student with insistent 
problems (local, regional, national, and international), and to 
suggest how their solution may be attempted along the lines of 
objective reasoning and of the scientific method he is being taught 
in course 4; (c) English, in which the aim would be not only to 
teach the student how to speak and write his mother tongue, but 
to acquaint him with such modern literature as would make an 
appeal to his intellectual emotions and imbue him with a sensi- 
tiveness to the inequities and inadequacies of our present-day so- 
cial, political, and economic organization. All the instructors in 
these three courses should work in close codperation with each 
other. The normal written work in courses a and 4 should pro- 
vide much of the practice material for course c. One aim of the 
orientation course as a whole should be to foster in the student a 
sense of the integration of education which the old strictly depart- 
mentalized curriculum failed to attain. It is further urged that 
such a course should succeed in giving him an understanding of 
the fact that education is (or ought to be) directly related to his 
present and future life as a member of society. 

It is believed that through such a course of study the student 
would come to see that both education and life are codperative 
enterprises, and that any sort of human exploitation is anti-social, 
contrary to good morals and true Christianity. Reading matter 
for the course in contemporary civilization should be obtained 
from the better sort of newspapers, magazines, and specially writ- 
ten pamphlets. A special reading room should be provided for 
students in the course. In this room should be placed, not only 
American, but French, Spanish (including Spanish-American), 
and German periodicals. The purpose of such foreign-language 
magazines would be to give some reality to the particular lan- 
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guage which the student may be studying and at the same time to 
enable him to obtain some idea of the European or Spanish- 
American point of view on questions of national or international 
importance—a very valuable asset when international relations 
are so frequently strained. 

To supplement further the reading matter to be placed in the 
hands of the freshman, it is proposed that there be established in 
the South a periodical designed to furnish him with information 
concerning peculiarly local and Southern problems which no na- 
tional periodical now supplies. In addition the magazine would 
also carry articles dealing with national and international prob- 
lems. It is proposed that the editors should have a correspondent 
in each one of the Southern state capitals, whose duty it would 
be to report on the enactments of the various state legislatures 
and the functioning of the state administrations. The correspond- 
ent would give special emphasis to legislation and administration 
either unusually anti-social or especially progressive in its effects. 
Furthermore, the magazine would carry each month two or three 
more scholarly articles giving the results of some special research 
completed by Southern social scientists or educationalists. 

It is proposed that this periodical be sponsored by a Southern 
Confederation designed to advance and humanize learning. It is 
hoped that at least one hundred men and women (whites and 
Negroes) in each of the thirteen states can be induced to become 
members of the Confederation. Altogether this would mean some 
thirteen hundred charter members. They would be socially- 
minded men and women of intellectual ability, of scholarly at- 
tainment, and most important of all, of good will. From among 
them could be drawn most of the contributors to the magazine. 
There should be an institutional membership, and each college or 
university becoming a member would be entitled to receive copies 
of the magazine and a limited number of reprints of such articles 
as the teachers of the orientation course might require for the 
freshman reading room. It is believed that within a decade or 
two such an enlightening and humanizing enterprise would begin 
to bear fruit. It is hoped that every student in every Southern 
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college and university will have an opportunity to come under the 
beneficent influence of this civilizing process. Even if he should 
drop out of college at the end of his freshman year, he would 
carry with him a definite attitude which few freshmen of the old 
regime have had instilled into them. Should he subsequently 
specialize in engineering, agriculture, medicine, law, or what not, 
he would carry into his profession a social and humane point of 
view. 

But the new Confederation would not end its activities here. 
It is proposed that the members, or as many of them as find it 
feasible, should gather together at least once a year for a dis- 
cussion of all sorts of problems. They might well sponsor co- 
operation among Southern universities at the graduate level. It 
is not thought that any one Southern university is now or will 
soon become able to undertake research and engage in graduate 
work with a high degree of proficiency. Nevertheless, it is essen- 
tial that sound scholarship should exist in the South if the region 
is to do its full share in the advancement of civilization. May 
not a number of Southern universities, taken together, offer grad- 
uate work of a quality as good as, or even better than is to be 
found in the North? It is proposed that the existing Southern 
universities delegate their authority to grant the higher degrees 
(or at least the Ph.D.) to some two or three Confederations of 
Universities. Perhaps there should be a South Atlantic Confed- 
eration embracing the universities in the states of Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Florida; a Middle South Confed- 
eration embracing those in Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, and Louisiana; a Southwestern Confederation embracing 
those in Arkansas, Texas, Oklahoma, and possibly New Mexico. 
Each of these Confederations should have an executive director 
with clerical and other assistance, and the student whose qualifi- 
cations entitle him to be admitted as a candidate for a higher de- 
gree should register with the Confederation, which would advise 
him at what universities he could best pursue investigations in the 
field of his choice. Persons now designated as graduate students 
should be divided into two classes—those who are simply desirous 
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of taking advanced courses to broaden their knowledge and who 
have never displayed scholarly ability of a high order, and those 
who have both the ability and the desire to become candidates for 
a higher degree. The former should continue to register in some 
one university, while the latter should register in the appropriate 
Confederation. Such students as were admitted to candidacy for 
a higher degree might attend advantageously during the course 
of their graduate work anywhere from two to five universities 
where library facilities and personnel were best suited to their 
needs. For the benefit of the best students in each Confederation, 
efforts should be made to establish a fellowship fund to be ad- 
ministered by the Confederation. It is not expected that every 
young man or woman within the area of a particular Confedera- 
tion who is capable of obtaining a higher degree would attend the 
universities in his area. Many will and should continue to take 
their degrees in the North or in other parts of the South. On the 
other hand, it is hoped that many Northern students would see 
the advantages of relatively small graduate schools and come 
South for their work. When students from one region of the 
country go into another they should do so with no feeling that 
they are going up or down, but should feel that they are making 
the change for a purely local or personal reason. In other words, 
the differences should be of kind, not quality. Such interchang- 
ing should not result in a net qualitative loss of talent to the 
South, as has too often been the case in the past. Naturally the 
majority of Southern high-school, college, and university posi- 
tions will and should be filled by persons who have been born or 
prepared for teaching, or both, in the South; for in no other way 
can assurance be had that teachers in Southern institutions will 
possess a full and sympathetic appreciation of Southern problems. 
In the past, Southern education has suffered because of this lack. 

The overhead expenses of the proposed Confederations of uni- 
versities should not be very great. At most it would seem that 
twenty-five thousand dollars a year would be adequate to pay the 
salaries of the executive director and his assistants, as well as to 
take care of such travel expense as would be necessary for him 
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and for a Board of Control. This Board of Control should be 
composed of one member elected from each confederated uni- 
versity. Each member should be a professor of high scholarly 
attainment and should be elected by the graduate faculty of his 
institution, not appointed by the administration. In fixing the 
requirements for the higher degrees, the Board should be free 
of existing regulations in all the constituent universities and 
should appoint its own examining committees to pass upon the 
qualifications of candidates for the higher degrees. It is hoped 
that in the beginning one or more of the great foundations will 
agree to carry the overhead expenses of the Confederations, but 
in the course of time the confederated universities should them- 
selves bear more and more of this expense, until at the end of a 
ten-year period they would assume it entirely. 

Another task which might be undertaken by such a Confedera- 
tion for the advancement and humanizing of learning is the pro- 
motion of research in colleges and universities having the neces- 
sary personnel and equipment. It is not urged that every professor 
or instructor should undertake research work. On the other hand, 
an institution of higher learning in which the research spirit is 
lacking is neglecting to perform one of its important functions. 
Special funds should be established to serve as grants-in-aid to 
regular members of the staff who are genuinely able to do re- 
search work, and are desirous of doing it. When a faculty mem- 
ber feels the urge to undertake a research project, he is often 
deterred from doing so by the reflection that it will mean his 
drawing upon his own resources, which, in many cases, are no 
more than adequate for the support of himself and his family. 
The university could find no more efficient way of expending a 
few hundred dollars than in supplying such a professor with cler- 
ical assistance, expenses for necessary travel and equipment, and the 
like. Such a research fund should become as integral a part of the 
budgetary set-up as is money appropriated for janitorial service, 
light, heating, and other necessities. In most of the Southern 
institutions there should be created divisional research committees 
with a unifying central research council made up of designated 
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representatives of the several divisional committees. This central 
research council would be charged with final responsibility for the 
codrdination of research programs and a fair allocation of avail- 
able funds. 

In connection with the discussion of research, it may not be 
out of place to suggest that much of the research undertaken 
should be purposive in character and local in conception. This ap- 
plies with particular force to research in the social sciences. More- 
over, when facts have been found which support a given course 
of action, academic propriety or undue modesty should not deter 
faculty members from advocating openly a reform which accord- 
ing to their findings would be of social advantage. Social sci- 
entists, unlike their brethren in the applied sciences, can never 
have even approximately perfect knowledge. They are more 
nearly comparable to the surgeon who does not allow his opera- 
tion to be delayed until his knowledge of the ailment is absolutely 
certain. If he did, the patient might die while he was still making 
his diagnosis. So the social scientist in many cases must urge action 
on the basis of the knowledge he can obtain. In so doing he will 
more often benefit than harm the body politic. And in the long 
run he will gain rather than lose the confidence and support of 
his constituents. At any rate he will avoid their indifference. 

Furthermore, the Confederation for the advancement and hu- 
manizing of learning should urge every Southern university and 
college to have a well matured policy—not a static one, to be sure, 
but a dynamic one, subject to reconsideration as times and events 
demand. Indeed, if possible, changes in policy should anticipate 
times and events. The people whom the university or college en- 
deavors te serve should be taken into its confidence, and policies 
should be explained to them with the fullest candor. There are 
on every university faculty a number of gifted members who are 
not particularly interested in research or administrative work and 
who are irked by committee routine. Such men could render val- 
uable service by explaining to the people what their university is 
undertaking to do for the boys and girls entrusted to its care. 
Such men should be liberal, intelligent, and humane. They should 
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be informed concerning the research work the university is car- 
rying on, and how it is related to the life and welfare of the peo- 
ple. Further, they should be in full sympathy with the social 
philosophy which the university is undertaking to instill into its 
students and obtain for this philosophy a sympathetic understand- 
ing from such part of the public as they are able to reach. In 
short, they should be public-relations men in the best sense of the 
term. They must defend the proposition that a university which 
would save its life must be prepared to lose it in the cause of edu- 
cation and for the advancement and humanizing of knowledge. 
Too long have these noble causes suffered from institutional- 
mindedness, departmental consciousness, and individual selfish- 
ness. If those of us who, to a greater degree than most of our 
fellow-citizens, have had the ability and opportunity to reflect 
on the vanity of human ambition, fail to achieve a spirit of mu- 
tual helpfulness, then not only is the cause of education in the 
South hopeless, but our civilization itself is doomed. If we as 
educators cannot bring order out of chaos in our own institutions, 
how can we hope to do so in a topsy-turvy world? Here, as else- 
where, charity begins at home. 

The foregoing are only a few suggestions as to how a Confed- 
eration for the advancement and humanizing of learning in the 
South could function in promoting the New Regionalism. There 
was much in the tradition of the Old South which was good. 
There was much which was evil. The object of the New Region- 
alism should be to preserve and revivify and reorient the best 
traditions of the Old South. From the New South it should take 
over that part of the program which advocated education for all. 
But it should give universal education a new objective and a new 
meaning. The objective of education should be to create in this 
region a body of wise and good citizens. Wisdom should mean 
the utilization of all knowledge pertinent to the situation. It 
should also mean the advancement of the frontiers of learning, 
the abolition of superstition and prejudice, and the discussion of 
problems in an objective and scientific spirit. Goodness should 
mean that each person in the community is at peace with himself 
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and with his fellows. No honest person can be at peace with him- 
self and with his fellows as long as his own welfare is dependent 
upon the exploitation of other human beings. Only in a demo- 
cratically ordered society may each citizen have equal enjoyment 
of life, liberty, and happiness. 

These proposals are made in no spirit of narrow provincialism. 
On the contrary, it is believed that only through the creation of a 
sane and progressive regionalism can the South attain the realiza- 
tion of its own latent possibilities and make its fullest contribution 
to the great nation of which it is a part and to the world order of 
which poets have dreamed. 


A UNIVERSITY PRESS IN THE SOUTH 


By W. T. Coucn 


HE history of university presses is a long and distin- 
guished one. The oldest publishing house in existence, 


the Oxford University Press, was established in 1478; 
the second oldest, the Cambridge University Press, issued its first 
book in 1521. The catalogues of these two presses are themselves 
large volumes and constitute the most distinguished record of 
publishing that has ever been compiled. These organizations have 
determined to a great extent the course of scholarly research and 
publication over a period of nearly four hundred years. Present- 
day scholarship throughout the world is deeply indebted to them. 
Other university presses find in them their models, though it is 
out of the question to imitate them because of their large scope, 
their priority in numerous fields of study, and the long years of 
patient labor which have gone into the building of their elaborate 
organizations. 

The work of any one of the younger university presses is so 
completely dwarfed in comparison with these English institutions 
that it is perhaps better, in an article on a young university press, 
to emphasize what such an organization may do rather than what 
it has done. In writing of the University of North Carolina Press, 
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I shall therefore first give an account of its original purposes and 
its present policies; secondly, I shall discuss the obstacles in the 
way of scholarly publishing in the South; and finally, I shall 
suggest some work I hope the University of North Carolina 
Press may help to do in years to come. 


I 


In addition to issuing its catalogues and records, the University 
of North Carolina has engaged in regular publishing since 1884. 
This year saw the birth of the Journal of the Elisha Mitchell Sci- 
entific Society. In 1900 the first number of the James Sprunt His- 
torical Publications was issued; in 1905 Studies in Philology first 
saw the light; and since that time, the High School Journal, the 
North Carolina Law Review, the University News Letter, and 
the Journal of Social Forces, now Social Forces, have been added 
to the list of University periodicals. In the early 1920’s it was 
increasingly apparent that some organization and extension of 
the University’s publishing activities were needed, and conse- 
quently the Press was organized by ten members of the faculty 
in the summer of 1922. The purposes as stated at that time in 
the articles of incorporation were: 


(a) To publish periodicals devoted to the advancement of learning and pro- 
duced at the University of North Carolina by or under the direction of the 
faculty of that University. 


(b) To publish, so far as may be agreed between the corporation and the 
authorities of the University of North Carolina, catalogues, bulletins, and 
other documents pertaining to that University or to any department thereof. 


(c) To promote generally, by publishing deserving books, the advancement 
of the arts and sciences, and the development of literature. 


Up to the present time, in addition to handling the University 
periodicals, the Press has published one hundred sixty-three books, 
and is publishing now at the rate of twenty to thirty books a year. 
The periodicals have been subsidized by the University, and ex- 
cept for the task of getting subsidies in the last four strenuous 
years, they have not offered any very difficult problems for solu- 
tion. The book-publishing program has been a different matter. 
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Most of the manuscripts submitted have been of a scholarly na- 
ture with a very limited prospect of sales. A large proportion of 
those submitted have been considered worthy of publication, but 
each manuscript has offered a separate financial problem. Here it 
is that the Press has met its greatest difficulty. 

The Press is a corporation, owned and controlled by the Uni- 
versity. It has no capital stock. It does not own any printing 
equipment, but buys all of its work from commercial printers and 
binders. Its publishing has been financed by subsidies from the 
University, from foundations, from authors, and from interested 
organizations, and by receipts from sales of books. If a university 
press does its work properly, it will publish many books on which 
financial losses will be unavoidable, and one of the chief criteria 
by which it may be judged is the extent to which it publishes such 
works. Unfortunately, the importance of scholarly publishing in 
the South has never been recognized; as a result, the Press has 


had hardly a fraction of the financial support it has needed. In its 
failure to handle more unprofitable publications, the Press cer- 
tainly is not serving as much as it should the needs of Southern 
scholarship. 


II 


The policies of the Press are determined, within the limits set 
forth in the articles of incorporation, by a self-perpetuating 
Board of Governors. All of the books published have to receive 
the final approval of this Board. Such approval does not mean that 
the Board agrees with all opinions expressed in the books issued, 
but simply that any book bearing the imprint of the Press has 
been deemed worthy of publication, that its scholarship has been 
considered sound, or that it has sufficient literary merit to justify 
its being issued. Under the articles of incorporation the Board can 
consider fiction, but so far it has been thought best not to enter 
this field, though such works as Congaree Sketches by E. C. L. 
Adams or The Tree Named John by John B. Sale might be 
classed as fiction as well as Negro folk-tales and -lore. If any 
first-class fiction, such as The Time of Man by Elizabeth Madox 
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Roberts or Lamb in His Bosom by Caroline Miller, were sub- 
mitted to the Press because of failure to find a publisher else- 
where, it is probable that such works would be handled. Fortu- 
nately, there is no lack of outlets today for really good fiction. 
This is not equally true of verse, and the Press is therefore dis- 
posed to consider volumes of verse. Up to the present time, how- 
ever, it has published only two. 

Most of the books published have been of a scholarly nature 
and have been in the field of social science. Catholicity of inter- 
est, however, may be seen in the publication of such widely di- 
verse volumes as The Citizens? Reference Book (a textbook in 
two volumes for adult illiterates) by Elizaeth C. Morriss and 
Lectures on Egyptian Art by Jean Capart. The Press will prob- 
ably continue to emphasize the social sciences, especially sociology, 
economics, and government, because of the great need for work 
in these disciplines in the South. It is an interesting fact that while 
the two first books to use the word “sociology” in their titles were 
written by Southerners, until recent years less was known about 
the sociology of the South than about that of any other region in 
America. 

In the effort to publish honest and important works in the so- 
cial sciences, especially books on present-day problems, the Press 
will necessarily run into serious and perpetual criticism. The pop- 
ular attitude toward scholarship in this field is not an inspiring 
one. At one time the scholar is likely to be criticized because his 
work “has no practical value.” But if he chooses to deal with a 
live subject, he is likely to be told promptly that it is none of his 
business, that he is “not a practical man,” and consequently that 
his opinion has no value. 

The Board of Governors of the Press has never attempted to 
formulate any definite policy with reference to the treatment of 
controversial matters in its books. From a consideration of the 
books themselves, it is clear that many questions have not been 
avoided, such as trade unionism, the use of the injunction in in- 
dustrial disputes, the general strike, lynching and many other 
subjects dealing with the Negro, and fundamentalism in religion. 
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In one volume recently published, practically every subject of 
any importance in the South is discussed without any conscious 
effort to cater to the opinions of any cliques or factions. 

My own opinion is that scholarship must deal with controver- 
sial subjects directly and honestly and fearlessly. The farmer 
who wants to know what good there is in astronomy or in a lin- 
guistic atlas of the United States is asking a question of funda- 
mental importance which scholars generally have refused to face. 
The question of value, of a scale of values, must be and is dealt 
with whether the scholar does so or not. The farmer or business 
man who ultimately pays for scholarship has a right to ask of 
what importance is astronomy when the economic structure of a 
society is cracking to pieces. But he has no right perpetually to 
say to the scholar: “You shall limit yourself to things which do 
not matter in the workaday world. Then when things go smash, 
we will blame you and let you starve because you taught us noth- 
ing of value when we were under your tutelage.” 

So far as I can see, the problems of the present-day world, the 
problems of jobs, food, clothes, housing, of a healthy well-bal- 
anced life, must come first. Yet while the well-balanced life re- 
quires these things, it requires more; and the study of astronomy, 
the study which precedes the making of the styles of dress that 
women will wear in the next season, or the study which precedes 
an advertising campaign for cigarettes—each has its place, though 
it must be a subordinate one. It follows, therefore, that an active 
university press in the South, while it must concentrate on pres- 
ent-day social problems, may also give attention to any disciplines 
in which sound intellectual work can be performed. Accordingly, 
the Press does not limit itself to any definite subjects, but in so 
far as is possible with its limited resources will publish any deserv- 
ing books which contribute to “the advancement of the arts and 
sciences, and the development of literature.” 


III 


In the South, as we have seen, scholarship is usually regarded 
as something apart from the business of living, as an unnecessary 
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frill, something to be tolerated in times of prosperity, but to be 
left off at the first sign of hard times. Then the doctrine is 
preached and accepted that the learning process requires only the 
teacher on one end of the log and the student on the other. Doc- 
tors, lawyers, business men who could not continue their work 
a moment longer without elaborately equipped hospitals, highly 
specialized books of reference, and the most up-to-date and ef- 
ficient machinery, nevertheless accept the doctrine that the spe- 
cialized machinery developed for teaching is superfluous and may 
be dispensed with without loss to the teaching process. It is for this 
reason that libraries, laboratories, and publishing facilities, the 
materials for research and the means of publishing research, are 
so pitifully scanty in the South.* It is for this reason that the 
South is dotted with little colleges, endowed by men sincerely 
interested in cultivating a more vigorous and more effective in- 
tellectual life; but in spite of all the teaching that is done, the 
amount of learning remains exceedingly small. Here and there 
advanced students develop methodical habits of study, learn how 
to read and to assimilate what they read, and acquire a taste for 
learning that lasts throughout life. But the number of these 1s en- 
tirely too small in comparison with the numbers who go through 
the colleges and universities, acquire degrees, and thereafter re- 
main shining examples of the ineffectiveness of higher education 
as it is. Remedies for this condition will not easily be found; but 
any attempt at reform will have to be concerned primarily with 
the failure of most students to learn to read and understand books 
of a reasonably advanced nature. Not only do they fail to learn 
to read, but they have no taste whatever for study, and frequently 
hold in contempt those who take these activities seriously. 

The numerous denominational and privately endowed colleges 
and universities in the South clearly indicate that there has been 
no lack of desire and financial ability to ecourage educational 





*The annual per capita appropriation for the support of public libraries, for instance, in 
Louisville, Kentucky, is fifty-one cents; this is the highest rate among Southern cities. The 
norm recommended by the American Library Association is one dollar. The appropriation in 
Cleveland is $2.20; in Boston, $1.47; in Denver, ninety-four cents; in Los Angeles, $1.13. 
—Epitors’ Nortz. 
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work. But the woefully inadequate conception of education is dis- 
played in their poorly prepared faculties and insufficient equip- 
ment. Here it is we find in full flower the complacent theory 
that teaching is not a matter of books and laboratories and such 
folderol, but primarily a result of the impact of one personality 
on another. Undeniably there is much truth in this, but it hap- 
pens that most of the personalities capable of making fruitful 
mental impressions have long ago gone to those places where they 
can make themselves most effective, that is, where books and labo- 
ratories and the other machinery of education are given their 
proper place. The South would do well not to establish any more 
colleges and universities until it has made more effective those 
already existing. This is not to say that the small college does 
not have an important place. It has; and it is extremely unfortu- 
nate that it is so rarely given a chance to function properly. 

But what does this have to do with a university press or the 
problems of scholarly publishing in the South? It has everything 
to do with it. Scholarship bears fruit among college faculties and 
alumni only to the extent that it is fertilized and cultivated. It is 
not necessary to make any elaborate investigation to discover that 
many professors and most alumni have never given more than 
lip-service to the notion that colleges and universities are places 
where students learn to learn and that learning should be a 
process as long as life. Nor is it necessary to send out a series of 
questionnaires to discover that scholarship and scholarly research 
are not understood by many students or even by many professors. 

If one may judge by the frequency with which utterly capri- 
cious criticism in fields other than their own is expressed by pro- 
fessors, one can only conclude that many departments need to go 
to school to each other. Since scholars often do not have any 
understanding of or sympathy for disciplines other than their 
own, it is not surprising that scholarship in general is not respected 
by students and that the chief instruments of learning, books, are 
not considered of any especial importance by the “educated” pub- 
lic. This is the most serious obstacle in the way of an active and 
useful university press in the South. 
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IV 


The South not only lacks books in its private and public libra- 
ries, but as has been indicated above, it lacks any serious interest 
in getting them. Books that might be of great practical value 
command little or no interest from those to whom they would 
prove of most benefit. Let us consider just one instance of this. 
Several months ago the University of North Carolina Press had 
an opportunity to publish a small volume on lespedeza. The book 
would not have cost more than three hundred dollars to manufac- 
ture, it was written by an eminent authority, and it described in a 
practical manner a leguminous crop of a type for which Southern 
farm leaders have been searching for years. Yet it was impossible 
to secure enough advance orders to cover as much as one-half the 
manufacturing cost. Of course, since there were no funds avail- 
able to risk on the investment, publication had to be abandoned. 
Failure in this case cannot be attributed to desire to see the com- 
pleted book before purchasing it. Long experience in handling 
books in this manner indicates that where the purpose of a book 
is really understood, and where the information in it is desired, 
it can be sold in advance of publication and its financing thus as- 
sured. But this cannot be done with inexperienced book-buyers. 
However much they may need and wish to have the information 
contained in a book, they cannot quite bring themselves to buy 
from a careful, uninflated, written description. A good salesman 
can sell them gaudy and worthless sets, but a book that is offered 
at a low price in small quantities cannot support a salesman. The 
consequence is that with the attitude of the book-buying public as 
it is now, many such books cannot be published. Under such cir- 
cumstances successful commercial publishing must be tinged with 
a deep hue of charlatanry, and the shelves of private homes, even 
of otherwise distinguished homes, only too often display the suc- 
cesses of glib-tongued salesmen. 

The major problem in the realm of the intellectual life of the 
South today is to learn the uses of books. This problem is pri- 
marily one for parents, public schools, colleges, and universities. 
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But they cannot handle it alone. They must of necessity work 
with those who are engaged in the publication of books. At the 
present time they are not doing so with any high degree of effec- 
tiveness. On the contrary, there is very little effort to encourage 
book-buying, a great deal of effort to get free books, much crit- 
icism of book prices, and very little effort to understand the con- 
ditions which usually determine the setting of prices. It happens 
that criticism of prices is most severe with respect to that class of 
books for which amazingly low prices are common—school text- 
books. Many parents will cheerfully spend more money on toys 
for one Christmas than they will spend in several years on the 
books that form their children’s minds. The importance of chil- 
dren’s books is almost entirely ignored until the daughters-of- 
something-or-other discover in a text a few lines which, however 
true, they consider a reflection on their traditions. Fortunately, 
many textbook commissions refuse to be governed by local tradi- 
tions; the general level of school texts is remarkably high. A num- 
ber of times in recent years I have discovered school books that 
are not the dull things school books used to be, and I suspect 
many a school text nowadays is willingly read by parents. Yet 
there remains here a large field for important experimental work, 
and it is possible that university presses may have to do some of it. 
Here it is that the habit of looking to books for information, en- 
tertainment, and the play of mind on mind must first be culti- 
vated. The University of North Carolina Press has already 
engaged in several successful ventures in this field. 

The most difficult task of presses in the South, however, is to 
find some way to connect their work with the work of the colleges 
and universities of the region and to get more active interest in 
reading and continued study among college graduates. This can- 
not be done satisfactorily in any whoop-la manner by getting 
alumni to sign on the dotted line for a book a month, it cannot 
be done by any inspirational lectures on the uses of books, it can- 
not be done by any short-cut method. It can be done only by the 
gradual development of habits of reading and study over a long 
period, by more sincere interest in learning on the part of school 
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teachers and college professors themselves, and by the consist- 
ent and continual cultivation of respect for the alert and well- 
informed mind wherever it is found. 

For the present, the task of teaching students to use books and 
to respect learning and attempt to acquire it, must rest on that 
small body of teachers who give our higher education reason for 
being, in spite of football and other collegiate diversions. In this 
sphere a university press can be of real assistance. It can follow 
up and help carry on work that has been well begun. It can do this 
in the South mainly by experimental publishing, by searching out 
authors and publishing books in which intelligent people in this 
region ought to be specially interested. One venture in this direc- 
tion was Virginius Dabney’s Liberalism in the South. Another is 
Culture in the South, recently published. There have been a num- 
ber of others, none of which would have been undertaken by 
commercial publishers because of the small chance of profit and 
the large chance of loss. If such publishing is financially success- 
ful, it will open up fields for the commercial publisher rather 
than merely compete in those fields already opened. The writers 
and lecturers on adult education would do well to study this 
method. It is susceptible of far greater development than has yet 
been imagined. 


REGIONAL PUBLISHING AND NATIONAL CULTURE 
By Josepu A. Branpt 


HE importance of university presses in American life was 
perhaps not thoroughly demonstrated until the current 
business depression got under way. For without them, 
publication of learned books in the United States would for all 
practical purposes have ceased. Commercial publishers, confronted 
with diminishing sales and mindful of the large stocks they al- 
ready had on hand, eliminated first from their lists serious non- 
fiction books with limited or long-time sales possibilities. This left 
the publication of such books, assuming they were worthwhile, 
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almost solely in the hands of the university presses. These world- 
wide classrooms of the universities had been suffering from the 
depression also; and it was not an easy matter, with budgets re- 
duced from 25 to 40 per cent, for them to carry on their regular 
programs, much less take care of the additional load thrown on 
them by the policies of the commercial publishers. 

The limited-sales book (I do not like the term “scholarly’’) 
had always had a place on the lists of commercial publishers, 
either for the sake of prestige or because the publisher recognized 
his social function—and, fortunately for our national culture, 
publishers who acknowledge their responsibility to society are in 
the majority. Some publishers did continue to issue a few serious 
non-fiction books in spite of financial troubles, but in reducing the 
number of titles on their lists they usually had to cut most heavily 
into the serious non-fiction group. 

The university presses are hardened veterans of the business of 
publishing and marketing limited-sales books. They do not hope 
to find in every book a best-seller, although, frankly, they would 
give a right arm to have one. They look at a book as a contribu- 
tion to knowledge; they measure it in terms of sales over a period 
of years. They are accustomed to the charge, brought by the re- 
viewers and the bookstores, that they publish only dull and high- 
priced books. But they feel that this indictment is in the main 
unjust. 

If there is any trend discernible in the publishing policies of 
the university presses, it is a growing realization that scholars 
must learn to write the English language as well as to gather 
facts. In American educational circles many of us, to the great 
harm of education, have for years proceeded on the theory that 
research is an end in itself. We have consistently decreased the 
value of undergraduate study as we have increased emphasis on 
graduate study. We have insisted on having our candidates for 
higher degrees dump theses on esoteric subjects into a market al- 
ready clogged. Some universities even have the temerity to insist 
that all theses must be published, in whole or in part, though a 
thesis is rarely a book, and rarely is designed to be one, since it 
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more often seeks to prove than to inform. Coupled with this de- 
mand that theses be published, there has been a growing tendency 
to require professors to publish books in order to obtain advance- 
ment. Thus the university presses have frequently found them- 
selves between the Scylla of esotericism and the Charybdis of the 
unutterably dull pot-boilers of bored professors. 

But the university presses have already begun a process (which 
university faculties will have to begin sooner or later if our edu- 
cational system is to exercise a real influence in our cultural life) 
of distinguishing between the research scholar and the educated 
man. It is painfully amazing to note the number of scholars with 
minds of the bank-teller or clerical type who are ignorant of the 
first principles of composition. They refuse credit to papers handed 
in by their students because of errors less heinous than are con- 
tained in the manuscripts which they themselves write and submit 
to publishers. 

If these so-called scholars had any pride of authorship, any 
social sense, they would employ ghost writers. The educated man, 
that is, the real scholar, knows how to fit his subject, however 
narrow it may be, into the pattern of our culture; he knows how 
to express himself so that, however limited his audience may be, 
his readers know what he is about. Scholars of this type who come 
to mind are Walter Bagehot, Elie Halévy, Graham Wallas, Har- 
old J. Laski, and Charles A. Beard. They combine profound eru- 
dition with a humane spirit and urbane writing. 

The Yale University Press was perhaps the first to break away 
from the traditional “scholarly” book. Princeton and Chicago are 
making strides in that direction. The Oxford University Press has 
for a number of years had a most adventurous list. The Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press combines vigor with scholarship in 
its publications. And so the survey might go on. But the task of 
escaping the deadly embraces of the clerical-minded scholar is 
not an easy one, especially in those universities where the “thesis 
racket” is firmly entrenched. It is evident, however, that we shall 
never arouse public esteem for scholarly writing in America until 
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we come to judge theses not merely as scholarly exercises, but also 
as contributions to literature. 

From its foundation in 1928,the University of Oklahoma Press 
has insisted, with varying success, not only that its books must be 
contributions to the various fields of scholarship, but that they 
must be readable as well. President William Bennett Bizzell, to 
whose love of good books the founding of the Press is due, be- 
lieved that one of the goals of the University Press should be the 
encouragement of the habit of reading among Oklahomans. An- 
other aim of the Press has been to provide the means of publica- 
tion for books whose appeal is primarily to Oklahoma and the 
Southwest, or as we are tempted to say these days, for regional 
books. 

It was fitting that the first book published by the Press should 
have contained what many people regard as the foundation-stone 
of the regional movement, the statement of B. A. Botkin in Folk- 
Say, A Regional Miscellany (published June, 1929), called “The 
Folk in Literature.” Folk-Say was a paper-bound book which car- 
ried on its title page the name of the Oklahoma Folk-Lore So- 
ciety as its publisher. The Society was as nearly non-existent as a 
society can comfortably be. It had been precariously nourished for 
years by Dr. Botkin, who dreamed of some day issuing a quarterly 
to be called Folk-Say. When the Press was projected, he pre- 
sented his plan. It was finally decided to issue F'o/k-Say as an an- 
nual, but the name of the Press appeared only on the copyright 
page of the first issue. The Press has developed from an unambi- 
tious beginning: at that time it consisted of a venturesome editor 
fresh from the city-desk of a newspaper, a secretary, and a hard- 
working and zealous plant superintendent. 

The University was ready for the Press. The University of 
Oklahoma has been a particularly dynamic place, an institution 
where very few professors grow old mentally—or dare grow old! 
Since it is a relatively young university, much remains to be done 
here in every field of intellectual activity; and there are men on 
the faculty, from the President down, who want to do it. So there 
was no paucity of good books with which to inaugurate the Press. 
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The first “contract” book was that of Dr. Howard O. Eaton on 
The Austrian Philosophy of Values. Like so many books it has 
been the fortune of the Press to publish, Dr. Eaton’s was a pio- 
neer exploration into a neglected field. The second contract book, 
which preceded Dr. Eaton’s in publication, was John Woodworth’s 
delightful play, laid in New Orleans, A Certain Young Widow. 
The University’s theater, The Playhouse, held an annual state 
play competition, and Mr. Woodworth’s play won the award in 
1930. His play caused Walter Prichard Eaton to remark that 
“the new theater in America is on the way.” 

From those early days of casual publishing has evolved the 
University Press, with a regular spring and autumn list, and with 
several definite series of books which have found audiences wider 
than that of the usual scholarly book. The petroleum and mining 
series has a professional, rather than scholarly, approach. “The 
Civilization of the American Indian” series, launched in January, 
1932, with Forgotten Frontiers (edited and annotated by Alfred 
Barnaby Thomas), has proved the most popular venture of the 
Press. It has included the rarely beautiful Wah’Kon-Tah by 
John Joseph Mathews and Grant Foreman’s great studies of the 
Indian, which are important contributions to the newer study of 
American history. It was Wah’Kon-Tah, written by a gracious 
Oklahoma Indian author who had studied at Oxford, and selected 
as a Book of the Month, which made the Press an integral part 
of Oklahoma life. 

The history of the Press should demonstrate, I think, that re- 
gional publishing has a very definite place in American life. Prob- 
ably no book has been issued in recent years which has obtained 
such universal praise as a contribution to literature as has Mr. 
Mathews’s Wah’Kon-Tah. Dr. Charles N. Gould’s Oklahoma 
Place Names might, at first blush, appear very local, but it is 
curious to note that it has had a national reception; and if a score 
of letters to us from a score of states indicate anything, it is that 
we may expect in the next few years a number of similar books 
dealing with the origins of the place names in other states. 

Despite the severe restrictions of budgets and the demands on 
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the available funds made by our regular series, we have tried to 
keep the Press an elastic institution. It must always be justified 
on the basis of the service it gives the people of the state. Such a 
social consciousness actuated the publication of our new books 
dealing with various phases of economics, from the serious study 
of John Bertwell Ewing on Job Insurance to the vigorous and 
vital Our Economic Revolution of Arthur B. Adams, in which the 
funeral oration of the laissez-faire theory is delivered and the 
prelude for orderly governmental control of industry outlined. 

The Press regards the Southwest, or more accurately, the 
Southwestern part of the old Louisiana country, as its region. On 
January 15, 1934, the Press publishes what should be of the 
greatest interest to the Southwest, an entirely new study of the 
Louisiana Purchase: Louisiana in French Diplomacy, 1759-1804, 
by E. Wilson Lyon, assistant professor of history in Colgate Uni- 
versity. On that same day, the Press releases No More Unem- 
ployed, a practical supplementary plan evolved by John B. Chea- 
dle, Howard O. Eaton, and Cortez A. M. Ewing, all of the 
University faculty, for putting idle plants and idle laborers to 
work. On February 15 the first editorial work of Stanley Vestal 
(W. S. Campbell) will be reissued as part of “The Civilization 
of the American Indian” series, Early Days Among the Cheyenne 
and Arapaho Indians by John H. Seger. This was published as a 
paper-bound bulletin by the University in 1924 and it has been 
out of print for a number of years. Seger was the founder of the 
town of Colony, Oklahoma, and an Indian agent. The spring list 
will be concluded with The Rise and Fall of the Choctaw Re- 
public, by Miss Angie Debo of Canyon, Texas, to be published 
March 15 as a part of the Indian series. 

Our national culture should be all the richer when good books 
are published, not alone in New York, Boston, and Chicago, but 
wherever a vital part of our national area feels the need of ex- 
pressing itself. It was a sign of intellectual poverty for us to 
depend for our books on New York alone; it is a sign of new and 


better days for us to take our books as seriously as we do our news- 
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papers, and make their publishing and distribution a matter of 
local as well as national concern. 


SOCIAL SURVEY OF THE SOUTHWEST 


By James QuayLe DEALEY 


N former ages it was regularly assumed that human beings 
were but puppets in the hands of the gods, who dealt out 
blessings or curses to friends or foes in somewhat arbitrary 

fashion. In the Darwinian age, natural evolution took the place of 
ancient divinities. According to this theory, Nature devotes itself 
to the elimination, rather remorselessly, of the vast mass of organic 
life, including human beings, permitting to survive only those best 
fitted to their environment. In this country, Lester F. Ward 
(1844-1913), sometimes called the Nestor of American sociolo- 
gists, advanced a contrary view some fifty years ago, arguing that 
the human mind had become an important factor in evolution 
through its ability to foresee a goal, and to devise ways and means 
of attaining that goal by utilizing natural and psychic forces so 
as to accomplish the end desired. Because of this mental capacity 
of the human race, natural evolution is to be superseded by human 
or social evolution, characterized by the pursuit of ends thought 
desirable. In politics Ward maintained that democracy would in 
due time develop into what he called “sociocracy,” a type of social 
organization under which society would thoughtfully plan out 
well-defined aims, show how these might be attained, and then 
put forces to work for their attainment. 

Some twenty years after the time Ward advanced these argu- 
ments in his writings, civic planning and social surveys began to 
be common. They are now passing into the larger sphere of re- 
gional or national activities. Soviet Russia, for example, has its 
five-year plans; Japan is undoubtedly guiding its expansion activ- 
ities in accordance with carefully thought-out programs; Musso- 
lini in Italy and Hitler in Germany have systematic national ob- 
jectives for attainment; the New Deal of President Roosevelt 
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illustrates the same idea. Mexico’s recently announced six-year 
plan shows that now the smaller states are beginning to realize 
the national importance of clearly defined goals, to be attained by 
wise planning and united national energy. In the United States, 
the civic-planning and social-survey movements of the earlier 
years of this century are now being supplemented by studies on a 
broader scale, such as the million-dollar survey of the New York 
social metropolis under the direction of the New York Regional 
Plan Committee, and the two-volume study published two years 
ago under the title, Recent Social Trends in the United States. 

Representative James M. Beck, a constitutional expert, rather 
despairingly suggested a few months ago that the United States 
is moving toward the abolition of states and the substitution for 
state lines of six or seven regions as the units of political organiza- 
tion. Should this ever take place, one region surely would be the 
Great Southwest. This region already feels its unity of interests 
and is codperating in many directions, irrespective of artificial 
state boundaries. One such codperative venture is the Southwest- 
ern Social Science Association, which gathers together in annual 
meetings the teachers of higher education in the social sciences in 
the Southwest. This and kindred associations are devoted to the 
attainment of scientific information, giving attention more es- 
pecially to that which concerns the Southwest. 

The question naturally arises, Why should not the accurate 
information and energies of these scholarly organizations be 
united through harmonious planning so as to show the resources 
and possibilities of the Southwest, to forecast the trend of social 
movements, and to indicate the lines of social policy that need 
emphasis, in order to aid this great region to grow greater by 
systematic and wise policies? In short, why not substitute a care- 
fully studied social plan, based on a knowledge of social trends, 
for the meandering cowpaths and muddling methods of the pres- 
ent? 

This survey of trends has in fact been taken up by the South- 
western Social Science Association, by vote of the session in 1933, 
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and the Association has appointed a committee of its membership 
to organize the study and to select those considered best qualified 
and able to prepare papers, the gist of which it is planned to issue 
in several volumes in the course of the next few years. Since 
Texas is to celebrate in 1936 its centennial of the Texan Declara- 
tion of Independence, the Committee in charge has decided that 
the earlier part of the study shall be devoted to Texas, in the hope 
that publication of the study may be made in that year as a sort of 
centennial volume or volumes. Later, the Association hopes to 
extend the survey throughout the Southwest. 

In 1936, Texas will presumably be wide-awake to plans for its 
future, and at the same time will be thronged with many thou- 
sands of tourists who will be eager to know more of the state and 
its social situations. The state will also have presented to it indi- 
cations of the great future that lies before it, if only its leaders 
plan wisely for the next few years with the aim of making Texas 
and the whole Southwest the great empire region of the United 
States. 

The Executive Committee in charge of the study prefers not 
as yet to announce its personnel or the personnel of the commit- 
tees already appointed; the plan is to await the complete organi- 
zation before making a formal announcement. The Committee, 
however, is authorized to take full and complete charge of the 
proposed social-survey study, reporting, of course, the progress of 
this at the annual meetings of the Association. It appoints a chair- 
man for each of the sections set for study, who selects his own 
co-workers, subject to the approval of the Executive Committee. 
These several chairmen will also outline to the Committee the 
fields of study to be assigned to the co-workers, so as to avoid 
duplication and to permit of a complete codrdination of the sev- 
eral studies. 

Naturally, much interest centers in the general topics that are 
to be taken up for close study. According to present plans, there 
will first be a brief chapter devoted to a summary of the state’s 
social history. This will be followed by chapters on the geology, 
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geography, climate, and natural resources of Texas. A study of 
its population will then follow, showing racial origins and vital 
statistics. In logical order then come studies of the state’s economic 
development in agriculture, commerce, and the industries, along 
with a survey of production and the utilization of its natural re- 
sources. Political situations in state, county, and locality come next, 
as determined by constitutional and legal provisions and economic 
conditions, and these are followed by the more definitely social 
aspects of state life, such as education, religion, and the family, 
with its marriage and divorce rates and conditions or standards of 
living. Problems of crime and dependency will also receive atten- 
tion, along with standards of social morals. 

The Southwest is presumably to become the center of a blended 
culture peculiarly its own, being, as it is, the meeting point of 
many of the cultures that have had or do have influence within 
the United States. Careful studies will be given therefore to its 
literature, its fine arts, and its recreational features, and, broadly, 
to those factors that influence the development of the aesthetic 
sense in the individual or in social and civic life. 

This survey will seem to many to be a rather formidable pro- 
gram; and it is. The difficulty, however, will not lie in the intel- 
lectual capacity of those who will make their written contributions 
to the study. It will lie, rather, in the difficulty of financing such 
a study adequately. The expense will consist largely of clerical 
and supervisory work, along with the necessary printing, and will 
not be over-burdensome—a few thousand dollars at the most. 
Funds, it is hoped, will be supplied by socially minded and patri- 
otic citizens, as contributions toward a work that should help to 
bring prosperity to the Southwest and a greater happiness to the 
people of Texas. 

It seems clear to many that the President’s New Deal is after 
all a series of measures aiming to restore better living conditions 
to the people of the nation as a whole. But these measures, to be 
really effective, must be supplemented by local action, based on a 
knowledge of local conditions. The United States is too large to 
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be treated as a unit in most matters. The great natural regions, 
like the Southwest, and the individual states, like Texas, must 
contribute their specialized knowledge toward the formulation of 
constructive plans that will have special application to localities, 
large and small. The Southwestern Social Science Association 
hopes to be able to assist the people and the states of this great 
region by suggesting present social trends and planned lines of 
action that should promote human progress with a minimum of 
waste and with the avoidance of useless expense. The earlier at- 
tempt, if well planned and properly carried out, will attract atten- 
tion to Texas, showing it to be no longer the rendezvous of Wild 
West attractions, as it used to be a generation ago, but a populous 
and prosperous region, abundantly rich in natural wealth and am- 
bitious to move forward toward a higher degree of true progress 
through wise planning on the basis of present attainments. 
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ELIOT’S HARVARD LECTURES 


By CreantuH Brooks 


Tue Use or Poetry, dy T. S. Eliot. 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge. 


ROM time to time, every hundred 

years or so, it is desirable that some 
critic shall appear to review the past of 
our literature, and set the poets and 
the poems in a new order.” Thus Eliot 
remarks in the course of this book. 
Without claiming to be this critic, 
Eliot has for the past several years been 
going about the task of reordering the 
poets of the English tradition. This 
most recent work of his, the Charles 
Eliot Norton Lectures for 1933, con- 
tinues the reordering with special ref- 
erence to the history of English crit- 
icism. 

It is necessary to cal] attention to all 
this in giving any account of this work, 
for Eliot’s criticism is all of a piece. 
These lectures can hardly be read 
profitably apart from his earlier crit- 
icism, The Sacred Wood, and For 
Lancelot Andrewes. It is particularly 
necessary to call attention to this in 
view of the prevailing conception of 
Eliot as the talented but finicky man 
of taste who is always taking delicate 
measurements of inflection and nuance, 
but is never able to relate his estimates 
under a total concept—never positive 
enough to come to a unified view. The 
reader who approaches this volume as 
a collection of charming critical tid- 
bits, or as a group of interesting but 
unrelated evaluations, will find much 
to reward him, but he will certainly 
miss the chief value of the book. The 
Use of Poetry is, indeed, the antithesis 
of a work like Housman’s recent T'he 
Name and Nature of Poetry, where all 
the familiar landmarks appear, and the 
journey through the tradition is note- 


worthy only because of the author’s 
company and conversation. 

Eliot’s reordering of the tradition 
grows out of the problems of modern 
poetry. Eliot’s own poetry, for in- 
stance, raises at once the question of 
the validity of intellectual poetry, the 
compatibility of wit and high serious- 
ness, the relation of simplicity and sin- 
cerity, etc. Approval of such poetry 
will naturally require alterations in 
our estimates of our older poets, It has 
always been thus. Indeed, we may ven- 
ture the following assertion: Our judg- 
ment of poetry and of past poets is al- 
ways essentially the judgment passed 
by the last group of radical poets, For 
example, up to the very recent past 
we have judged poetry largely in 
terms of the poetry of the Romantic 
revolt — not only the poetry written 
after 1800, but that prior to 1800 as 
well. It is the poets, of course, not the 
professors, who alter conceptions of 
poetry. And the poet can come to a 
decision as to what poetry essentially 
is only in terms of his problem as a 
contemporary poet. His judgment on 
that problem will naturally affect his 
judgment of the entire tradition. As 
often as we have had radical poets, 
therefore, we have had to rearrange 
the poets “in a new order.” With 
Wordsworth and with Coleridge the 
rearrangement involved, among other 
things, giving a higher valuation to the 
folk-ballad and a lower to the poetry 
of Dryden and Pope. In the present 
case, one can already see that the re- 
ordering will have the effect of ele- 
vating the School of Donne and of 
lowering the importance of the Vic- 
torian poets and of some of the Ro- 
mantics, 

Eliot has briefly sketched the his- 
torical aspects of his reassessment in his 
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essay on “The Metaphysical Poets” 
(1922). His promised School of Donne 
will presumably develop this in detail 
in so far as it concerns the metaphys- 
ical poets, The present volume is im- 
portant as giving further ramifications 
of the general theory. Viewed in this 
light, it becomes an important critical 
document in an important critical 
movement. 

Moreover, when the book is consid- 
ered in this fashion as an attempt at a 
reassessment of the English poetic tra- 
dition, the plan of the lectures becomes 
evident. The various points are mar- 
shaled in good order. “The Apology 
for the Countess of Pembroke” turns 
out to be an apology for the impor- 
tance of criticism in the making of 
poetry, a thesis enforced by Eliot’s 
revelation of its importance in our 
most spontaneous and least critical pe- 
riod—the Elizabethan. “The Age of 
Dryden” restates and emphasizes the 
value of our still too lightly regarded 
neo-classic criticism. The lecture on 
“Wordsworth and Coleridge” relates 
intellectual poetry to the distinction 
which these two poets drew between 
the fancy and the imagination. 

One may remark here that Eliot 
needs to be read closely. The last-men- 
tioned lecture, for instance, grows out 
of one sentence of an essay written in 
1921: “The difference between imagi- 
nation and fancy, in view of this poetry 
of wit [metaphysical poetry and that 
of Laforgue and Corbiére], is a very 
narrow one.” In the same way the lec- 
ture on Matthew Arnold requires a 
reading of Eliot’s earlier essay on Ar- 
nold for fullest understanding. Such a 
comment as the following wins its own 
acceptance, of course: “He is not, on 
the one hand, quite a pure enough poet 
to have the sudden illumination which 
we find in the criticism of Words- 
worth, Coleridge, and Keats; and on 
the other hand he lacked the mental 
discipline and continuity of reasoning 
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which distinguishes the philosopher.” 
But unless one has already read the 
earlier essay on Arnold, he will hardly 
understand Eliot’s criticism of the or- 
dering of the tradition which Arnold 
made or the conception of poetry 
which he held. 

It is proper here to make a comment 
on Eliot’s prose style. It is Eliot’s “pas- 
sion for exactness” which has irritated 
some of his readers. Edmund Wilson, 
for example, amusingly parodies Eliot’s 
erudition and his habit of qualification 
in one of the chapters of Axel’s Castle. 
Eliot has been criticized for being a 
connoisseur of velleities and muances. 
But fineness of discrimination, choice 
of the exact word, careful qualification 
and exception do not necessarily be- 
token the preciosity of the esthete— 
they may be merely the honest and ac- 
curate use of terms required of a major 
critic. Inability to see Eliot’s general 
thesis, or to see that he has a general 
thesis at all, has thus led to confusion 
here. 

Perhaps no single one of these lec- 
tures is so brilliant a piece of writing 
as the essay on Swinburne or so satis- 
factory as that on Andrew Marvell. 
The last lecture, and the most interest- 
ing, “The Modern Mind,” is relative- 
ly inconclusive. That on Shelley and 
Keats can only be praised for putting 
succinctly and well what many modern 
critics have already come to feel. But 
the volume is important. It is a tribute 
to Eliot that any further development 
of his critical position is necessarily of 
interest to every serious student of 
poetry. 

ESCAPE TO THE EARTH 
By Hucu MacMvu tian 


Poems: 1924-1933, Sy Archibald Mac- 

Leish. The Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, Boston. 

R. MacLEISH is a poet whose 

concerns have been, in the main, 

with himself, his reactions to external 
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reality, his love for the physical uni- 
verse, and his own specific destiny as 
a poet. From time to time he has de- 
fined both his theory of poetry and 
his understanding of the intent of the 
poet. In prose he has remarked, “. . . 
the compulsion under which the poet 
writes is an obscure and personal com- 
pulsion to arrest, to fix, to make ex- 
pressive, the flowing away of the world, 
whether beautiful or ugly, whether 
with praise or with distaste, and... 
the fashionable intellectual ideas of his 
time, which forever attempt to distort, 
to sterilize, that flowing away of the 
world in their own image, are irrele- 
vant, even hateful, to him.” In poetry 
he has stated, “A poem should not 
mean / But be.” Such definitions as these 
naturally tended to limit his field to 
emotional situations and values. For a 
poem that exists in its own right as 
an emotional experience, concerned 
with recording the flowing away of the 
world, cannot be used to prove a point, 
convey a message, or serve as a vehicle 
for satire. If it did, it would, accord- 
ing to the poet, “mean,” and would, 
of a consequence, not be a poem. But 
though one may believe that such re- 
striction of the scope of poetry throws 
too severe a strain upon the poet’s per- 
sonality, demanding from him a greater 
sensitivity to the happenings of life 
than can reasonably be expected (and, 
indeed, the bulk of Mr. MacLeish’s 
verse seems repetitive, lacking in vari- 
ety and freshness as the same major 
experiences reappear time after time in 
patterns not sufficiently varied); and 
though one may note that the poems 
given over to definition and to propa- 
ganda violate their own definitions since 
they are argumentative, containing “in- 
tellectual ideas”: yet one must agree 
that as a whole this book contains work 
of a quality rarely equalled in our 
time. 


Mr. MacLeish finds his subject mat- 
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ter in the basic emotions, as he should, 
being an individualist who represents 
the tradition of the single man’s values 
as opposed to those of men in society. 
He reaffirms and restates the truths 
found by poets since Shelley in spring, 
death, love, and poetry; for, if poetry 
is a recording of the passing world, 
only the deepest, most universal of ex- 
periences is material for a great poem. 
That this belief in the poet as mirror 
leads to a preoccupation with the in- 
dividual and his specific reactions as 
an individual and so to confusion, has 
been illustrated by recent poetry; but 
usually Mr. MacLeish escapes the pit- 
falls of his type, and though occasion- 
ally he may, as he does several times 
in The Hamlet, record too indiscrim- 
inately for clarity, his poetry is honest, 
giving pleasure. To say as much sug- 
gests that his selectivity is keener, or 
that his recording personality is less 
comprehensive, than his definitions 
would warrant.—But this herring of 
criticism has befouled sufficient trails 
already and may be ignored. Most new 
poets, as well as old, write poetry bet- 
ter than their essays about it. 

Facing the modern world, then, Mr. 
MacLeish, only recently interested in 
social inequality, in the tragedy of so- 
cial disintegration, looks for the life 
of the man: 

There are only a handful of things a man 


likes 
Generation to generation hungry or 


Well fed: the earth’s one: life’s 
One: Mister Morgan is not one. 


Even history is to be searched for these 
individual experiences; in one of his 
finest passages he berates the dead poets 
who have told only of famous deeds: 


Were there not 
Words 
Were there not words to tell with 
Were there not leaf sounds in the mouths 
Of women from over-sea and a call 
Of birds on the lips of the children of stran- 
gers... 
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Were there not words to tell with 
you that have told 
The king’s names and the hills remembered 
for battles . 


And herein is his whole preoccupa- 
tion. Man is born and he dies {both 
private acts), and in his life knows the 


sound of leaves, the curve of a gulP¥ 


flight and the bird’s shadow on the 
water; he suffers, he is conscious of 
the unknown, of the meaning beyond 
the stateable meaning, and, at times, 
he is allowed to be heroic. Such a 
view, leaving so much to be explained, 
is bound to be nostalgic and intellect- 
ually unsatisfying, but none the less it 
lends itself to exalted rhythms and fine 
descriptive passages. In The Hamlet of 
A. MacLeish and The Pot of Earth, as 
well as in Nobodaddy, which Mr. 
MacLeish has wisely omitted from his 
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selection, this attitude is made abun- 
dantly clear. But in addition, these are 
personal poems; they are infused with 
the problem of creation, of the Word 
striving to become Flesh (to use Mr. 
Eliot’s somewhat melodramatic phrase). 
Back of the legend of spring and the 
woman giving birth, back of the mul- 
tiple reactions of the poet to Hamlet 
and his own life, is the problem of 
poetry and its genesis. The answer, 
purely emotional and symbolic, would 
appear to be in “the reaped ear sprout- 
ing,” in the miracle of spring. 

They are also poems of death and 
of questioning, sad and reminiscent. 
To them Mr. MacLeish has added 
Conquistador and 1933, poems of es- 
cape, which further develop his theme. 
The West is used as a symbol of ad- 
venture, of moving forward, and 
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though death comes and the West is 
but the ocean sky, the oar, symbol of 
a life divorced from convention, will 
mark the grave, lone though it be. 
Both Bernal de Diaz and the I of 
1933 have lived well, since they have 
experienced the earth which men love 
and have fought in an “undiscovered 
and dark land,” “dangerous for thought- 
ful men,” leaving behind them the 
“tight towns” of the East. 

Recently, however, Mr. MacLeish 
has included a consciousness of social 
evil; he has, violating his principles, 
written against the “Marxists” and the 
“capitalists.” His point has been that 
individual initiative turned to finding 
a home in a new land, work, and a 
firmer love for the earth, will bring 
us content; and if these be the cures 
for sick society, then Morgan and 
Lenin are alike unworthy. But in 
phrasing this theory Mr. MacLeish has 
made use of jibes at the Makers of 
America which are phrenetic, too pas- 
sionate to be other than superficial and 
repellent. 

The difficulty would seem to be in 
the inability of the individualist to 
focus on the various social forces. The 
external world is bound to appear to 
him less complicated than it is; his 
panaceas are easy. Poetic symbols of 
the West, of heroism, and of oar- 
marked graves, are essentially emo- 
tional; you cannot translate them into 
“intellectual ideas” about the world. 
Consequently, Mr. MacLeish has failed 
in his social poems, not only because 
of over-statement, but because he has 
not been able to see the world apart 
from his purely individual reactions to 
it. An exhortation to the world to copy 
Odysseus may have emotive and poetic 
significance, but it is not of use as an 
aid in rebuilding society. It is the basis 
for an attitude, not a categorical im- 
perative; in no sense can it be made 
to show that Mr. J. P. Morgan’s 


method of procedure is wrong. So one 
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is forced to say that at least in Frescoes 
for Mr. Rockefellow’s City and “In- 
vocation to the Social Muse,” the poet 
has misused his material. 

But, granting his limitations and 
the failure of certain recent poems, 
which, small in quantity, take their 
importance only from the fact that 
they show the poet’s direction, there 
are values of Mr. MacLeish’s work 
other than the fineness of their expres- 
sion of the individualist’s world which 
give him his ranking among our finest 
contemporary poets. There are few 
now writing whose medium is more 
completely controlled. Though at first 
his lines seem wilfully divided, his 
punctuation eccentric, and his ellipses 
affected, as one reads his poems these 
traits are justified by the lovely effects 
produced. Derived, perhaps, from the 
T. S. Eliot of “Gerontion” and the 
Shakespeare who wrote Hamlet’s nar- 
rative to Horatio of his treatment of 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern (as so 
much of his emotion refers to Book 
XI of the Odyssey), Mr. MacLeish’s 
verse is capable of precise delineation, 
of accurate reflection of mood. He is 
equally successful with “the mighty 
line,” the pathetic touch, and the nar- 
rative swing. Adding to this technical 
skill the essential honesty of Mr. Mac- 
Leish’s reporting of his emotions and 
his vivid, dramatic love for the earth 
(though one may believe that only a 
part of the world is represented and 
that all that is humorous is being 
omitted), one cannot but find an abid- 
ing pleasure in these poems, a pleasure 
that is sharp and clear. 


COMEDY OF MANNERS 


Tue Fautt or Ancets, 4y Paul Hor- 
gan. Harper and Brothers, New York. 


— Harper Prize Novel for 1933 
was written by a young man who 
is at present librarian of the New 
Mexico Military Institute at Roswell, 
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and who, although his first novel deals 
with his native state, New York, indi- 
cates in an essay recently published in 
the Southwest Review that he takes the 
Southwest seriously. And his book is 
wholly American; he belongs to the 
group of artists who have set for them- 
selves the problem of reaching some 
sort of an accommodation with the 
actual life of the United States, con- 
sidered in the concrete. 

The Fault of Angels is \aid in a city 
in upstate New York called Dorchester 
(which is easily understood as Roches- 
ter), where a solitary and beneficent 
millionaire, Mr. Ganson (Mr. East- 
man), has founded a municipal opera. 
The hero is a young man named John 
O’Shaughnessy (which is just as Irish 
a name as Horgan), a sort of factotum 
about the establishment. The other 
characters are a very mixed group of 
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the actors and musicians connected 
with the opera, Mr. Ganson himself, a 
society matron or two from among 
Dorchester’s wealthiest, a bluestocking, 
two landladies, and above all Nina, the 
Russian wife of Vladimir Arenkoff, di- 
rector of the orchestra. It is a comedy 
of manners. Very little happens except 
that John falls in love with Nina, and 
that Nina, failing in her charming and 
sincere effort to convert Mr. Ganson 
to her own childlixe enthusiasm for 
doing good in this world, finally leaves 
Dorchester to return to Paris. A mur- 
der is introduced somewhat as the mur- 
der is introduced into Point Counter- 
point, in order to add movement and 
some sort of a climax. 

It is not the structure of the book, 
then, that counts, but rather the satire, 
and the character of Nina. Mr. Hor- 


gan is able to draw her as completely 
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charming and a little ridiculous at the 
same time: a woman more intelligent 
and talented than Tony Buddenbrooks, 
but with a good deal of Tony’s irre- 
sistible simplicity. Once in a while 
Mr. Horgan suggests that John is about 
to become fatuous, but at the end he 
escapes being drawn into Nina’s train 
as a satellite. And on the whole, it has 
been very good for John to have been 
overcome and to have wept a little. 

But the book is most notable for its 
gallery of characters grouped about an 
institution which even in its tendency 
to collect foreign artists and Russian 
refugees is inescapably American. Mr. 
Horgan is never bitter, and the futility 
of life lived under these very special 
conditions (for art in America always 
seems special) does not strike him as 
tragic. This is a young man’s book in 
most respects—in its passages of fine 
writing, in its occasional uncertain 
wavering between comedy and pathos, 
and in the pure romantic aura which 
surrounds Nina — but in its habitual 
gaiety it seems the work of an older 
man. It is a refreshing performance, 
giving evidence of considerable powers 
of observation, and presenting its nu- 
merous characters with no blurring of 
outlines. There have not been many 
American writers with the gift of 
sophisticated comedy; Mr. Horgan has 
it. His accomplishment is the more sur- 
prising because he invites comparison 
with a talented company, from Petronius 
to Meredith and to Aldous Huxley. 
Miss Glasgow’s brittle novels are more 
thoughtful and less witty than Mr. 
Horgan’s story; Mr. Cabell is too far 
away from the actual to produce a rich 
comic mood; Mr. Faulkner’s comedy 
of manners, Mosquitoes, almost turns 
into a tragedy. Mr. Horgan is all but 
alone in his shrewd ear for the amus- 
ing turn of speech and his delicate 
sense of the ridiculous, together with 
his realist’s eye for life and character 
as they are. H. S. 
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THE TRAGEDY OF A 
CIVILIZATION 


By Marcus M. WILkERson 


Tue Tracepy or Lyncuine, éy Ar- 
thur Raper. The University of North 
Carolina Press, Chapel Hill. 


HE present nation-wide reign of 

mob rule, extending from the 
California of Rolph to the Maryland 
of Ritchie, gives a fresh insistence to 
this study. The Tragedy of Lynching, 
by Arthvr Raper, might appropriately 
have been entitled “The Tragedy of a 
Civilization.” That the practice of 
lynching has been permitted to continue 
in a civilized age and among a civilized 
people is a severe arraignment of a sec- 
tion which was once a leader in cul- 
tural attainments. But the evils of mob 
action and lynchings have long been of 
deep concern to the leaders of both 
races in the South, where nearly all the 
lynchings have occurred, and within 
recent years serious consideration has 
been given to the problem by those 
who realize that the welfare of the two 
races can best be served by the dissipa- 
tion of racial hatred and distrust, and 
the promotion of understanding and 
codperation. 

With the marked increase of lynch- 
ings in 1930, the Southern Commis- 
sion on the Study of Lynching was cre- 
ated at the request of the Commission 
on Interracial Codperation to make a 
careful diagnosis of lynching, to the 
end that the practice might be finally 
checked entirely. The Commission, 
composed of leaders of both races with 
George Fort Milton as chairman, se- 
cured as its chief of research and in- 
vestigation Dr. Raper, who was assisted 
by Professor Walter R. Chivers of the 
Sociology Department of Morehouse 
College, Atlanta. 

Dr. Raper has compiled data with 
the painstaking care of the scholar and 
has produced a splendid case-study of 
lynching which bears frightful testi- 
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mony to the injustice and cruelty and 
barbarity practiced upon the Negroes 
of the South. In the first part of his 
book, he deals with the general aspects 
of lynching and mob action, and later 
takes up in detail case after case of re- 
cent lynchings in the various Southern 
states. 

The apathy of police officers and 
members of the national guard in seek- 
ing to apprehend members of mobs 
who participate in lynchings, and the 
laxity of courts in securing convictions, 
constitute a travesty of justice which 
even the most prejudiced person cannot 
condone. Approximately one-half of 
those taking part in lynchings, the au- 
thor has disclosed, are never brought to 
trial, and of those who are, relatively 
few are convicted, An interesting fact 
is the close correlation shown between 
lynchings and the price of cotton, the 





number of lynchings having increased 
appreciably as the price of cotton per 
acre decreased. It is evident that eco- 
nomic problems aggravate the imagined 
grievances of the two groups and bring 
about discord and strife which occa- 
sionally result in a lynching. 

Although religious sects have gone 
on record as opposing lynching, their 
apathy tends to make ineffective the 
wide influence that could be exercised 
by the church in correcting the evil. 
Both the religious and the daily press 
come in for their share of criticism for 
not striking boldly at the evil by 
preaching justice and by insisting that 
those who are guilty of mob violence 
be brought to trial. 

The lack of money for Negro edu- 
cation in the South is one of the most 
serious obstacles in raising the Negroes, 
particularly the tenant farmers in iso- 
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lated sections, from a degraded position 
to a more decent existence. Compari- 
sons made by Dr. Raper show that the 
amount expended for the education of 
white children in one Alabama district 
was twenty-five times that spent for 
the education of Negroes. 

Dr. Raper points out the need of 
additional laws to insure the protection 
of prisoners and to facilitate the appre- 
hension and conviction of members of 
mobs. Additional legislation will be of 
little avail, however, unless it is sup- 
ported by public opinion, the develop- 
ment of which is a matter of educa- 
tion, working through many agencies. 
In this process, the churches, Dr. Raper 
thinks, will have the major responsibil- 
ity, “as the traditional arbiters of 
moral standards and the conservators of 
human values.” Public schools, col- 
leges, and universities should also play 
an important part, through definite 
courses in history, literature, sociology, 
civics, and other subjects. The press is 
the third great agency referred to by 
the author as a factor in creating senti- 
ment against lynching. 

In conclusion, Dr. Raper states: 
“Lynching can and will be eliminated 
in proportion as all elements of the 
population are provided opportunities 
for development and are accorded 
fundamental human rights. Whether 
in the field of religion, education, 
economics, jurisprudence, or politics, 
anything which looks toward this end 
is a factor in reducing mob violence. 
For fundamentally lynching is an ex- 
pression of a basic lack of respect both 
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for human beings and for organized 
society.” 


LOUISIANA DIPLOMATS IN 
FRANCE AND SPAIN 


By WenveE.Lt Hoimes STEPHENSON 


Tue Mission To Spain oF PIERRE 
SouLE, 1853-1855: A Srupy In THE 
Cupan Diptomacy oF THE UNITED 
Srates, 5y Amos Aschbach Ettinger. 
Yale University Press, New Haven. 
Joun SiipELL AND THE CoNFEDER- 
ATES IN Paris (1862-65), dy Beckles 
Willson. Minton, Balch & Company, 
New York. 


HE decade of the eighteen-fifties 

produced three Louisianans who 
attained places in history — Judah P. 
Benjamin, John Slidell, and Pierre 
Soulé. The first of these received sub- 
stantial biographical treatment a quar- 
ter of a century ago; the second was 
given inadequate consideration more 
recently. The volumes under review 
present only the diplomatic careers of 
Soulé and Slidell; the mission of the 
first to Spain, 1853-1855, and of the 
second to France, 1862-1865. The two 
studies illustrate the dilemma which 
faces the historical profession. One is 
authoritative but not readable, and it 
will therefore have a restricted appeal ; 
the other makes interesting reading, 
but it is partly unreliable because of a 
prejudiced approach, 

Dr. Ettinger’s investigation of Pierre 
Soulé’s Spanish mission, subtitled “A 
Study in the Cuban Diplomacy of the 
United States,” is distinctly a disserta- 
tion of the better sort. He has appar- 
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ently examined all available sources in 
the United States, England, France, 
and Spain, and has sought and received 
constructive criticism from scholars at 
home and abroad. It is amazing that 
this two-year period of Soulé’s career 
could be expanded into a volume of 
five hundred pages, but this has been 
done without needless repetition, al- 
though much technical detail has been 
included. The author has written a 
fair and impartial account; if he has 
erred at all, it is in revealing too little 
sympathy for his subject. 

After his introductory chapters on 
“Cuba and Slavery in World Affairs 
to 1851” and “Anglo-French Accord 
and American Isolation,” Dr. Ettinger 
reviews briefly Soulé’s evolution as a 
background for his major thesis. Exil- 
ing himself from his native France 
rather than serve sentence for an anti- 
administration article in Le Nain 
Jaune, edited by Soulé and other pro- 
tégés of Alexandre Dumas, he settled 
in New Orleans after brief sojourns in 
Haiti, Baltimore, and New York. He 
studied law, attained high rank in this 
profession, and served in the Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1845 and the 
State Senate of 1846. In the critical 
years at mid-century, Soulé opposed 
compromise, and stood for state rights 
and secession in the United States Sen- 
ate. By that time he had become a pio- 
neer “in the movement for world re- 
publicanism, yet a strong protagonist 
of slavery; a sincere believer in the 
democratic form of American govern- 
ment, yet a leader in the States’ Rights 
movement; a sponsor of international 
amity, yet a staunch advocate of Amer- 
ican imperialism.” 

In his senatorial career Soulé had 
been outspoken in demanding the ac- 
quisition of Cuba, and the Pierce ad- 
ministration sent him to Spain with 
that objective in spite of copious com- 
ment to the effect that he “ ‘was prob- 
ably the most obnoxious man that 
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could have been chosen to represent us 
at Madrid.’ ” His brief residence at the 
Spanish capital was a series of blunders, 
a “long chain of errors in judgment, 
policy or conduct.” He outraged Eu- 
rope by his machinations with such rev- 
olutionary republican proscrits as Louis 
Kossuth, Ledru- Rollin, and Louis 
Blanc. He “failed to gain Cuba by 
purchase; by favor of the Spanish 
Court; by threat of war; by revolution 
in Spain; by favor of the Spanish dem- 
ocrats; by the republicanizing of Eu- 
rope.” The climax of his mission was 
reached at the Ostend conference in 
October, 1854. Dr. Ettinger concludes 
that Mason made little contribution to 
the ill-fated manifesto which emanated 
from that parley of American min- 
isters to England, France, and Spain. 
“Soulé cast the mould and created the 
substance; Buchanan’s draft shows how 
he tempered it. In short, the document 
contains the cold logic and economic 
theory of Buchanan, but it bears the 
persuasive and dynamic ring of Soulé; 
and on Soulé, therefore, rests the pri- 
mary responsibility of authorship.” 
The study closes with a summary of 
Soulé’s diplomatic career and an evalu- 
ation of his place in history. 

A different approach is made by 
Beckles Willson to John Slidell’s 
French mission during the war for 
Southern independence. Unlike many 
popular accounts, it is more than a 
compilation from secondary sources, 
for the writer has consulted contem- 
porary correspondence, memoirs, docu- 
ments, newspapers, and pamphlets. He 
has presented a captivating narrative 
which flows smoothly and holds the 
attention. Further, it is a more com- 
plete treatment of Slidell’s French 
mission than has hitherto been avail- 
able. The most serious defects in it re- 
sult from the author’s lack of historical 
detachment. He writes as if he had 
been Slidell’s constant companion; if 
the two had been contemporaries, one 
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might suppose that he had had a desk 
in the Confederate Commissioner’s of- 
fice. As a result of this intimacy, we 
get glimpses of Slidell that would 
otherwise be sacrificed. But the method 
carries Mr. Willson far from accepted 
historical tenets. He characterizes the 
North as intolerant and overbearing, 
and he treats the American conflict 
from the hysterical viewpoint of the 
*fifties and ’sixties, not from the im- 
partial viewpoint of two or three gen- 
erations later. 

Perhaps Mr. Willson’s most ques- 
tionable conclusion is that emancipa- 
tion would have insured independence 
for the Confederacy. He insists that 
slavery kept the governments of France 
and England on numerous occasions 
from recognizing the right of the 
Southern states to a separate existence. 
This historical myth has been exploded 
by Frank L. Owsley in his King Cot- 
ton Diplomacy (1931), a thorough 
and exhaustive piece of research. Pro- 
fessor Owsley concludes that war prof- 
its prevented England from interfer- 
ing in the American conflict, and that 
a variety of circumstances deterred 
Louis Napoleon from moving without 
the support of England. The respon- 
sibility for the opposition to emancipa- 
tion, says Mr. Willson, rests with Jef- 
ferson Davis and a clique of planter- 
politicians at the Confederate capital. 
A study of the domestic history of the 
Confederacy leads one to believe that 
the Davis administration moved as fast 
in this matter as public opinion would 
permit, interpreting public opinion to 
embrace all classes that supported the 
Confederacy. For other groups in the 
South than the planter class were anti- 
abolition, if not pro-slavery. 

Finally, Mr. Willson is too willing 
to speculate upon the effect minor in- 
cidents might have had upon the out- 
come of the war. He says, for example, 
that had Confederate agents been suc- 
cessful in securing two of the Baird 
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rams through Bravay and Company, 
the outcome might have been different. 
Again, if the Stomewall had reached 
her destination, the situation might 
have been altered. How incidents in 
the autumn of 1863 and the winter of 
1865 could possibly have changed the 
result materially, he does not explain. 
But perhaps such explanations, if they 
could be given, would belong more 
properly to imaginative fantasy than to 
historical interpretation. 

Neither Soulé nor Slidell accom- 
plished the object for which he was 
sent to Europe. It is possible that Sli- 
dell performed as well as any one 
could have done under the circum- 
stances. He was a skilled politician, he 
had some of the qualities of a diplo- 
mat, but he was entirely devoid of the 
attributes of a statesman. The appoint- 
ment of Soulé doomed to failure the 
plans concerning Spain. Dr. Ettinger is 
probably correct in characterizing him 
as neither statesman nor diplomat. 


MARK TWAIN BIOGRAPHY 


Mark Twain, Son oF Missouri, dy 
Minnie M. Brashear. University of 
North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill. 


IFE along the Mississippi has al- 

ways been romantic in the hands 
of the fictionists. It continues to be so 
in the hands of biographers and his- 
torians. And when the subject is so 
picturesque and self-dramatizing an 
“original” as Samuel Clemens, it is 
small wonder scholars drunkenly throw 
overboard all they know of the history 
of settlement along the river—in favor 
of a good story! 

Dr. Brashear, however, has refused 
to let the ghost of Mark Twain tempt 
her from the path of accurate state- 
ment. She rules out his own testimony 
as manifestly untrustworthy, brings a 
number of his earliest writings in the 
Hannibal Journal to general attention 
for the first time, and reconstructs the 
Hannibal of Sam Clemens’s youth as 

















only a careful literary historian and 
native Missourian who has stuck to the 
problem for eight years could do. It is 
her conclusion that Hannibal, far from 
being the roistering village Eastern 
biographers have imagined it, was a 
center of gentility and intelligence. 
Though Mark Twain made no effort 
to dispel the general impression that 
he had come from a romantically 
crude frontier, Dr. Brashear has mar- 
shalled original evidence which casts 
light on the culture of the early Mid- 
dle West as well as on the early life of 
its most famous man of letters. 

The author has unearthed a number 
of facts which will be valuable to 
every Mark Twain student of the fu- 
ture; but perhaps the most striking part 
of her book is her contention that the 
humorist-realist, as Bernard DeVoto 
characterizes him, was a product of 
eighteenth-century ideals: 

The task of discovering how great a debt 
American Southwestern and Western humor 
owed to the eighteenth century will become 
easier as both recede into better perspective. 
The vein of Mark Twain, the most repre- 
sentative of American humorists, makes it 
clear that it was no small debt: his writings 
hark back to the coarse fun-making of Smol- 
lett and Sterne, to the more understanding 
and democratic humor of Goldsmith and 
Fielding, to the wit of Pope and Swift. And 
traces of his reading show unmistakably that 
as a young man he drew inspiration from 
certain eighteenth-century sources. 

Dr. Brashear finds that Mark Twain 
was also influenced by philosophers of 
periods before his own: Hobbes, Locke, 
Hume, Voltaire. She sees definite evi- 
dence that he was interested in Lecky’s 
point of view in his History of Euro- 
pean Morals, and in that of Thomas 
Paine in The Age of Reason. 

A new portrait of the elder Clemens 
is presented when she suggests that 
Samuel’s father was a skeptical realist, 
a man of the world rather than a near- 
rustic, and that his example started 
Mark Twain’s own critical habits of 


thought. 
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The emphasis commonly placed upon 
the humorist’s four years as Mississippi 
pilot in the forming of his philosophy 
and literary manner she considers dis- 
proportionate. 


In contrast [she writes], the fourteen 
Hannibal years deserve greater consideration. 
They are the time when most of the trends 
which were to determine the direction of his 
life were formed: his glowing interest in a 
pioneer situation, where there were problems 
in development fit for the best energies of 
the competent, and at the same time a fam- 
ily disability which thwarted the necessity he 
felt to master the situation; preoccupation 
with the simpler, more elementary aspects of 
life, on the one hand, and curiosity about the 
world of men and books, aroused by his 
Journal tasks, on the other; his dissatisfac- 
tion with the conventional and artificial 
teachings of school and church which thwart- 
ed his passion for freedom, and which drove 
him to find recourse in humor; and the mis- 
carriage of his efforts to find self-expression 
in the only avenue open to him—writing for 
his brother’s paper. These things determined 
what his interests would be when he departed 
from Hannibal . . . Ultimately it was the 
life he knew in Hannibal that gave his 
genius its character. 


A member of the English faculty of 
the University of Missouri, Dr. Bras- 
hear has lived the greater part of her 
life within a hundred miles of Mark 
Twain’s boyhood environment, and is 
nearer to it in spirit than any other 
scholar who has written of Hannibal. 
She has not attempted to evaluate in- 
fluences that operated after Clemens 
was twenty-five; the book represents, 
rather, a careful consideration of all 
materials that have come to light re- 
garding the formative period. 

Frances GRINSTEAD 


ANCIENT MAN IN AMERICA 
By Mary Austin 


Gypsum Cave, Nevapa, dy Mark Ray- 
mond Harrington. The Southwest Mu- 
seum, Highland Park, Los Angeles. 


O F all the questions which are per- 
plexing the modern archeologist, 
this one about the existence of man in 
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Pleistocene times in North America is 
the most acute. In his recent book on 
the new discoveries relating to the 
antiquity of man, Sir Arthur Keith 
wrote: “The way from the Old World 
to the New was open to Pleistocene 
Man if he cared to take it. He almost 
certainly did take it and his fossil re- 
mains will yet be found in America.” 
At that writing there was nothing but 
a few jumbled remains of early man, 
more or less mixed with bones of the 
mammoth in such a manner that it was 
impossible to say whether they had 
been deposited together or had merely 
approximated each other through the 
shifting of water courses. But since 
that time there have been clearer indi- 
cations, particularly in the Southwest, 
where weapons and other slight traces 
of early man have been found in con- 
junction with the remains of prehis- 
toric animals. 

Finally, in 1928, Mr. and Mrs. C. H. 
Sessions afforded the Southwest Mu- 
seum the means to enable Mark Ray- 
mond Harrington to make a complete 
excavation in Nevada where, in a gyp- 
sum cave about fifteen miles from the 
point of the Colorado River which is 
now known as Boulder Dam, there 
were found the remains of the great 
sloth, deeply mixed with traces of 
early man. The undertaking created so 
much interest that the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Washington joined with the 
California Institute of Technology in 
meeting the expense of the continu- 
ance of the research, so that Mr. Har- 
rington was able to carry it out in the 
most complete and thorough manner. 
Now, at last, we can speak with cer- 
tainty of the presence of Pleistocene 
Man in Southwestern America. The 
account of Mr. Harrington’s work has 
been recently published by the South- 
west Museum of Highland Park, Los 
Angeles, now under the care of Fred- 
erick Webb Hodge as Director. 
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Mr. Harrington’s account is explicit 
and clear, and is interestingly written. 
It is both factual and interpretive, so 
that it leaves unanswered none of the 
questions which might normally be 
asked. Gypsum Cave is not far from 
the town of Las Vegas, Nevada, in the 
line of the old Mormon road, now a 
paved highway swarming with automo- 
biles. The country is mainly desert, 
clothed with creosote brush, cactus, 
catclaw, mesquite, and desert willow. 
Gypsum Cave is a fissure in the earth, 
neither wide nor high, giving rise to a 
spring. It had evidently been used as 
a sleeping place by the various animals 
frequenting the vicinity from the 
earliest times — packrats, skunks, and 
rabbits, lizards and snakes, desert tor- 
toises, and wild sheep; still earlier, the 
small wild horse, native to those parts, 
and the native camel; and still earlier, 
the great sloth—so that the cave is 
fairly well filled with the dung of 
these animals. 

Interspersed among these remains are 
the weapons and hearth-stones of Pleis- 
tocene Man. The weapons in particu- 
lar are of the kind known to have been 
used by him, small stone-headed darts 
which were used in dart throwers called 
atlatl, Shafts of these, still gayly paint- 
ed, are found throughout the remains. 
Thrust into the crevices uf the roof are 
two specimens of a very early type of 
flageolet, and gaming sticks. There are 
also various knife scrapers, celts, arrow- 
heads, and a rather remarkable hafted 
knife with very sharp edges; also pieces 
of bone that show evidence of being 
adapted to human uses. There are also 
fragments of pottery of the Basket- 
maker period, and even of the first 
Pueblo period. The chief filling of the 
crevice is the dung and the occasional 
remains of the great sloth, who is 
known to have flourished in Pleistocene 
times, although not since. The bones 
of the camel and the horse are such as 














were known to have persisted here in 
the Southwest into early Pleistocene 
times. 

Altogether, the findings in the Gyp- 
sum Cave seem to demonstrate that the 
cave was used as a resort by hunting 
parties alternately with the animals 
common at the period. Hearth-fires ap- 
pear at various levels in the strewn 
dung, but there is no question what- 
ever of the authenticity of the human 
finds. And Mr. Harrington also pre- 
sents much interesting, informative ma- 
terial relating to archeological and geo- 
logical conditions. The style of the 
book is so lucid and the illustrations 
are so well selected that one can hearti- 
ly recommend it for general reading. 
Mr. Harrington feels that the question 
is to be left open as to whether the 
times in which this cave was so occu- 
pied were thoroughly Pleistocene or 
what is generally termed Recent, but 
it is easily seen that he feels sure his 
discoveries engage early American man 
in Pleistocene times. He also seems 
convinced that the remains of man 
found in the Gypsum Cave place him 
somewhat earlier than the earliest Amer- 
ican group now known to archeologists, 
the Basketmaker group, although he 
points out the very marked resemblance 
between these remains and those of the 
Basketmakers. He also feels that, con- 
sidering these remains, we must reckon 
with a rather late survival of some spe- 
cies of American camel. He feels hope- 
ful that we shall yet reach a point from 
which we shall be able clearly to dis- 
cern the figures of the strange animals 
of the past standing beside man, and 
places the date at which man met the 
sloth in the Gypsum Cave at about 
8500 B.C. 

The book is of absorbing interest, 
and no one who wishes to become thor- 
oughly familiar with our Southwestern 
past should fail to read it. 
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WESTERN HISTORY 


Out or THE West, 4y Rufus Rock- 
well Wilson. The Press of the Pioneers, 
New York. 


URING the first three quarters 

of the nineteenth century the 
national domain west of the Missis- 
sippi River was subjected to the civiliz- 
ing influences of powerful economic 
forces. Those of well-known signifi- 
cance were: the fur trade; the mis- 
sionary and colonization movement in 
Oregon; the conquest of lands held by 
wild Indians; the Mormon settlement 
of the Salt Lake region; the discovery 
of gold in California; the building of 
railways; the exploitation of mineral 
resources in the Rocky Mountain re- 
gion; and the rise of the range cattle 
industry. These early times called for 
intrepid, resourceful men who were 
able to dare and do. As a consequence 
such unusual characters as William H. 
Ashley, William and George Bent, 
Kit Carson, Jim Bridger, Dr. John 
McLoughlin, Johann August Sutter, 
John C. Frémont, Sam Houston, Jo- 
seph G. McCoy, and Grenville M. 
Dodge became prominent. On the 
whole they were men who were brave, 
adventurous, and unselfish, and who 
rendered invaluable services to the 
West during its pioneering period. 

To write a well-balanced, authori- 
tative story of these eventful move- 
ments is a task which has long since 
challenged the best efforts of Western 
historians. One of the most interest- 
ing volumes which has come from the 
press is Rufus Rockwell Wilson’s Out 
of the West. The author gives, intimate 
pen-pictures of the mountain man, 
trader, buffalo hunter, missionary, emi- 
grant, prospector, miner, outlaw, In- 
dian fighter, peace officer, freighter, 
express rider, stage-coach driver, and 
cowboy; and so integrates his general 
account as to make these figures a part 
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of the frontier pageantry. He rightly 
stresses the tremendous influence exer- 
cised by these agents in bringing civi- 
lization to the frontier. The simple 
style of narration used by the writer 
adds much to the volume. 

The illustrations, which are by Sid- 
ney E. Fletcher, are unique and sug- 
gestive. The format of the book leaves 
little to be desired; and the twelve- 
page index of names and places covers 
adequately the 438 pages of narration. 

C. C. Risrer. 


TEXAS HISTORY 


A SociaL anv Pouiticat History or 
Texas, 6y Lewis Newton and Herbert 
P. Gambrell, with a Foreword by 
Eugene C. Barker. The Southwest 
Press, Dallas. 


HE authors of this high-school 
textbook had the opportunity— 


not usually enjoyed by authors of 
schoolbooks — of surveying a field in 
which a good deal of intelligent work 
has been done since the last effort at a 
synthesis. They have prepared a sur- 
prisingly interesting narrative without 
getting outside the limits imposed upon 
them by their pedagogical purpose; for 
they have paid their putative high- 
school readers the compliment of im- 
agining they are human beings who do 
not always require to be approached 
with the assays of bias developed by 
specialists in scientific pedagogy. Their 
idea is to tell what happened so that 
people can read their. book and find 
out. 

As the history of Texas unfolds it- 
self in this clear and simple narrative, 
the main series of events emerge with- 
out distortion. Perhaps the most inter- 
esting at the moment are the impact of 
the Anglo-Americans upon the Indians 
and upon the Spanish-Americans, and 
the rural-urban tension more recently 
set up in Texas, as in the rest of the 
United States, by the unique pace with 
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which industrialization followed upon 
the first, agrarian wave of exploitation 
of the continent. All these conflicts, of 
course, are but phases of the Industrial 
Revolution. I suppose that high-school 
students are not supposed to be bother- 
ed with questions of this scope, but 
the selection and presentation of facts 
presupposes a set of opinions, conscious 
or unconscious, with regard to basic 
problems of this nature; so that even 
an elementary treatment has broad im- 
plications. 

And for adolescent students, it is the 
general emotional tone with which 
groups of facts are invested that is of 
primary importance. Thus it is inter- 
esting to ask questions concerning the 
general position of the authors of this 
volume, particularly their moral atti- 
tudes. Is the significance-symbol “right” 
to be attached to (1) the extermination 
of the Indians; (2) the secession from 
Mexico and annexation to the United 
States; and (3) the recent tendency to 
substitute urban for rural attitudes? 

It will be observed at once that these 
topics vary greatly in scope and in 
finality. When movements reach the 
magnitude of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion they begin to resemble forces of 
nature, and we cease asking whether 
they are right or not just as we do not 
ask such questions about the procession 
of the seasons or the occurrence of 
hurricanes. But if it is hardly custom- 
ary to say that a hurricane is wrong, 
we must still guard against insisting it 
is right: and this applies also to the ma- 
jor processes of history, particularly to 
those which register themselves in ir- 
reversible changes. The authors are 
sound on this point. They avoid de- 
picting the Indian as a brute who from 
sheer perverseness set about murdering 
the peaceable settlers and therefore de- 
served to be exterminated; nor do they 
present the conventional picture of the 
Mexicans as sub-human creatures whom 
it was piety to kill. If they accept the 














accomplished fact of westward expan- 
sion, they do not try to throw a false 
aura of sanctity about it. 

On the question of town versus 
country, the authors are naturally un- 
able to present a clear opinion, for 
here the process is still under way, and 
while for this reason it may be re- 
garded as in part reversible, or at least 
controllable, the very nearness of the 
issues prevents anyone from having a 
grasp of more than the outlines of the 
movement. But they point out that 
Texas is still predominantly a rural 
state with a half-dozen urban centers 
which have sprung up within a genera- 
tion and which have not yet reached a 
stable accommodation with the rest of 
the state. It is of course difficult to get 
the label “right” pinned on the cor- 
rect forces and attitudes in this tangle, 
but the thoughtful student of this his- 
tory will probably realize that the 
more extreme forms of rural obscurant- 
ism, as well as the more ridiculous 
among urban affectations, do not de- 
serve full support. Even a terse and 
impartial account, such as is given here, 
does a good deal toward clearing the 
atmosphere. 

The book is, in short, a sensible 
piece of writing. It deserves to be 
adopted in the schools of the state: the 
more so because, in addition to being 
the work of Texas scholars, it was 
printed and published in Texas. 

H. S. 


REGIONAL ANTHOLOGY 


WesTERN Prose anv Poetry, edited 
by Rufus A. Coleman. Harper and 
Brothers, New York. 


HIS well-balanced anthology is a 
real contribution to the study of 
the various aspects of life in the west- 
ern part of the United States. The 
material is arranged chronologically and 
reveals the social history of the section. 


The episodes selected begin with In- 
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dian legends and customs and depict 
the different stages of the development 
of the West: they include descriptions 
of explorers and trappers, of settlers, 
of miners, of outlaws and gamblers, of 
missionaries, of freighters and stage- 
coach drivers, of cowboys and sheep- 
herders, of lumberjacks, of homestead- 
ers, and of more modern types familiar 
in the West. 

The collection contains “every kind 
of writing imaginable, offering a va- 
riety of theme and style.” The editor 
says that excerpts from the Lewis and 
Clark Journal are included for their 
roughness, and those by Will James 
and Charley Russell, for their colorful 
and vigorous qualities; while those by 
such writers as Willa Cather, Mary 
Austin, and Oliver La Farge are in- 
cluded because of their beauty of style 
and interesting subject-matter. Among 
the prose selections from other writers 
are: “Miggles” by Bret Harte, “Buf- 
falo Meat” and “Soup Dance” by Stan- 
ley Vestal, “Building of the Cabin” 
by Sheba Hargreaves, “Vengeance of 
Padre Arroyo” by Gertrude Atherton, 
and “Two Flights in the Fog” by My- 
ron M. Stearns. 

Poetry is equally well represented. 
Indian prayers and songs, Indian mono- 
logues by Lew Sarett, Carl Sandburg’s 
“Buffalo Bill,” John Gould Fletcher’s 
“Mexican Quarter,” Stoddard King’s 
“Etude Géographique,” and Witter 
Bynner’s “The Golden Gate” are 
among the many poems selected by 
Mr. Coleman, who thinks that Stanley 
Vestal’s “Fandango” has power to stir 
the blood as powerfully as “Lochinvar” 
or “Paul Revere.” 

In the back of the book are bio- 
graphical notes, aids to interpretation, 
and brief reading lists arranged under 
the different chapter headings. This 
volume has been recommended by the 
American Library Association. 


G. B.N. 
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ROARK BRADFORD’S 
NEW NOVEL 


Kincpom Comino, 4y Roark Bradford. 
Harper & Brothers, New York. 


R. ROARK BRADFORD, in 
Kingdom Coming, has achieved 
a realism that is far more important 
than the note of burlesque in several 
of his other volumes. In this story of 
the people over whom the War Be- 
tween the States was fought, he has 
written a historical novel with an un- 
affected faithfulness and a distinct 
flavor. Again he has displayed a com- 
prehension of the Negro that secures 
him still more definitely in his unique 
place among American novelists. Mr. 
Bradford has produced deep tragedy 
without hysteria; simplicity without 
strain; and a fine restraint that is more 
powerful than the melodrama of such 
books as Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
Kingdom Coming is the story of the 
slave and freedom. It is a new presen- 
tation of the old theme which has been 
carried to one extreme by the Abo- 
litionists and to the other by the high- 
ly dramatic Confederate authors. In 
Mr. Bradford’s novel, the slaves are 
not beaten into insensibility daily, nor 
do they all stay around after the War 
in order to be with “Ole Missus and 
Massa.” ‘They act and think in such 
a way as to produce the feeling that 
in this volume the mean has been 
reached; that Mr. Bradford has a 
deeper understanding and a finer com- 
prehension of the Negro—his unique- 
ness, his dialect, his pathos, his comic 
traits—than any author who has come 
before him. His phrases capture the 
very pulse of the people; his use of 
Negro dialect is vibrant and correct; 
and his reproduction of the dialect in 
his own words adds individuality to 
his style. 
In the past, almost all the motifs 
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for stories on the slaves’ attitudes to- 
ward freedom seem to have belonged 
to one or the other of two invariable 
types. The slaves either were jubilant 
over the idea of freedom, or they de- 
cided to stay on with “Ole Massa.” 
Mr. Bradford departs from these well- 
known traditions of how a story about 
slavery should be written to present 
freedom as a puzzling state, incompre- 
hensible to his Negro characters, who 
live on the plantations around Shreve’s 
Landing in Louisiana. One of the 
author’s best characters, Aunt Free 
Dahlia, comprehends that the only 
freedom is a spiritual freedom which 
will culminate when she “lands plum 
in de lap of dear Sweet Jesus.” Her 
aphorisms on the freedom to be had 
only in Heaven are a constantly re- 
peated note that distinguishes the book 
from other novels on slavery and 
proves Mr. Bradford’s sensitive under- 
standing of his chosen field. 

Grammy, whose real name is Tele- 
gram, “by Messenger, out of Crimp,” 
is the character around whom the story 
revolves. He is supported by Mes- 
senger, his father, who was the finest 
four-line driver in the country, and 
there weren’t “many white folks and 
no niggers a-tall” who could take care 
of stock as well as he could. Aunt 
Free Dahlia, the writer’s best woman 
character, is a philosophic type of 
Negress often attempted but seldom 
created with the reality that radiates 
from Mr. Bradford’s conception. 

Time and again the writer avoids 
the use of melodramatic phrases to 
make a scene more pathetic through 
the subtle use of humor, or more 
tragic in its very simplicity. Thus, 
when Messenger is killed in an at- 
tempt to travel the “North Star” route 
to freedom, Aunt Free explains to the 
young Grammy: 
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“, . . When de Sweet God tuck a notion 
He wanted to git about in He hack, some, 
He looked all over ev’ywhar for de finest 
fo’-line driver He c’d scrape up. And He 
didn’t find na’n’ which ¢’d handle a coach- 
*n’fo’ like yo’ daddy kin. 

“©” cou’se, yo’? daddy b’longed to Jedge 
Wilkins, and he couldn’t drive nobody else 
long as dat was de case. But God A’mighty 
got a way er gettin’ ’round things like dat. 
He jest hauled off and sot yo’ daddy free 
and tuck him right up. ‘Take de lines, son,’ 
de Good God tole ’em. ‘Trot ’em down 
Hallelujah Avenue and den cut in on Glory 
Street and le’s see how fast kin dey travel.’ ” 


Again, when his baby son, “Good 
News by Telegram outn Penny,” is 
murdered by the Voodoos, Grammy 
prays to his father, Messenger: 

“Learn ’em how, daddy. Make ’em bresh 
off de fetlocks wid de wool cloth and learn 
’em how to wrop de laigs. Good News got 


de hoss blood in ’em, daddy, and he learn 
quick as he kin git about a little.” 


Mr. Bradford’s trick of creating 


pathos by simplicity is again illustrated 
in the finale by the reproduction of 
dialect in his own words. Grammy 
was placed before a firing squad for 
killing his wife, Penny, who had be- 
come a Voodoo queen in New Orleans. 


So the book ends: 


He heard a rumble and roar, like a thou- 
sand peals of thunder, and he landed squarely 
in the middle of Free Heaven, right on the 
iap of the Sweet God Almighty King Jesus. 


Mr. Bradford, like Mrs. Julia 
Peterkin in her latest book, Roll, 
Jordan, Roll, employs dialect most ef- 
fectively in his descriptions. His ex- 
planations are plain and unobtrusive, 
and for the most part are in the Negro 
patois, The soldiers “hauled off a heap 
of the hogs.” The author notes that 
“Shreve’s fairly bustled with soldiers 
toting ugly looking guns.” Aunt Free 
was against war and the free talk, but, 
according to Mr. Bradford, “nobody 
paid her any mind.” When soldiers 
came to Wilkins Bend plantation, they 
did not enter the “big house,” and 
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Mr. Bradford adds: “nor did they go 
scurrying about the barns and cabins, 
looking for stuff to tote off.” By this 
subtle transcription of dialect in his 
own prose, the author preserves the 
same note throughout, with the result 
that the effect is unique among novels 
concerning Negroes. 

His knowledge of all phases of 
Negro life is illustrated many times. 
When the “poor-white-trash” steam- 
boat mate is murdered by Gyp, and 
Grammy is questioned by the overseer, 
the white man’s approach to the mat- 
ter and Grammy’s careful avoidance 
of the subject and his tactful silences 
will prove Mr. Bradford’s thorough 
comprehension of his subjects. In the 
first few pages he illustrates his thor- 
ough understanding of Negroes when 
Aunt Free leaves the steamboat that 
brought her up Red River, after 
recognizing that the Captain was 
“white folks” and the Mate was “po’ 
white trash.” She curtsies stiffly but 
enthusiastically to the Captain and 
says: 

“Good day, moster, suh.” And without 
changing the tone of her voice, but with a 
slight dip of her head that carried more con- 


tempt than she could have put into words, she 
said to the mate, “And you, suh, good day.” 


Though Mr. Bradford never de- 
parts from the simplicity of his style, 
he reaches unusual literary heights in 
at least two scenes. His vital and true 
picture of a Negro prayer-meeting 
when those in attendance “get re- 
:igion” moves to great dramatic 
heights. As the rhythmic beat of many 
feet grows louder, so the tone of the 
novel changes to a loud staccato. Per- 
haps the most vivid scene is his de- 
scription of the Voodoo rites near New 
Orleans. With no effort at melodrama, 
Mr. Bradford writes into the story a 
mysticism and a realism that leave 
the reader’s throat as dry as is Gram- 
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my’s, who is witnessing and finally 
participating in the orgy. 

Throughout the book the writer in- 
troduces a typically negroid philosophy 
through the character of Aunt Free. 
There are many such aphorisms as “It 
ain’t in a man’s heart to understand 
what happen in a ’oman’s heart” and 
“Anytime you find anything wid good 
in hit, you bound to find about the 
same amount of bad.” The book also 
abounds in original Negro expressions. 
Thus, Aunt Free, in comparing her 
“white folks” in St. Francisville with 
her “white folks” in New Orleans, 
remarks: “Dey wasn’t one-two wid de 
judge down by N’Awlins.” Interest- 
ing is the fact that the Negroes 
throughout the book in speaking of the 
Confederate armies refer to the 
“white folks’ soldiers,” but they refer 
to the Union armies as “de Yankee 
soldiers.” 

No review of Kingdom Coming 
should end without a reference to 
Grammy’s “manners” when he was a 
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little boy. When he woke up in the 
morning, Grammy would rub his eyes 
with the backs of his hands and then 
proceed in a hurried tone to say: 


“Thank you, maw; 
Thank you, paw; 
Thank you, God, for a bran’-new day.” 


At the conclusion of his chant, 
Grammy would rise and step to the 
middle of the floor in his nightshirt. 
Then he would stamp his right foot 
against the floor and slowly drag it 
around and behind his left foot, mak- 
ing a little bow. (Mr. Bradford’s two- 
year-old son, Richard Roark, has been 
taught Grammy’s “manners,” and 
bows as seriously as Mr. Bradford’s 
character, Grammy.) 

Kingdom Coming has a rich indi- 
vidual flavor that eludes comparison. 
It has a poignant note that is as last- 
ing as that of the play, The Green 
Pastures, which was based on Mr. 
Bradford’s O/? Man Adam an’ His 
Chillun. ANNETTE DuCHEIN 








